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Budgeting  Is  a  very  complex  and  fascinating  subject.  Its  complexity 

arises  from  Its  Immersion  In  politics.  Hardly  a  year  goes  by  without 

charges  flying  back-and-forth  between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Pentagon  over 

mismanagement  and  misallocatlon  of  funds.  This  also  adds  to  the  fascination 

of  budgeting.  One  would  think  a  subject  so  closely  tied  to  mathematics 

*  • 

would  be  equally  precise  and  sedate.  It  is  not. 

Approximately  27  years  ago,  Robert  S.  McNamara  Introduced  the  Pentagon 
to  modern  management  techniques  in  the  form  Of  Planning,  Programming  and 
Budgeting  (PPB).  While  he  was  at  the  helm,  very  few  changes  were  made  to 

4 

the  process.  However,  beginning  with  the  change  of  administration  In  the 
late  1960s,  the  process  Immediately  became  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
public  study  and  debate.  People  were  trying  to  decide  what  changes  could 
be  made  to  bring  Increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness  to  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources. 

this  paper  describes  one  aspect  of  this  political  drama.  The 
evolution  of  biennial  budgeting  and  its  commlttant  budget  creation  process, 
BPPB.  Chapter  One  reviews  PPB  to  refresh  the  reader's  mind  on  terms,  dates, 
and  linkage.  Chapter  Two  Is  a  chronologic  review  of  the  events  leading 
to  biennial  budgeting  for  the  Defense  Departments.  Congressional  testimony, 
articles,  illustrations,  reports,  and  public  statements  are  used  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  history.  The  focus  Is  on  defining  the  problem  and  showing  how 
biennial  budgeting  became  the  solution  to  It.  Chapter  Three  analyzes 
BPPB  and  biennial  budgeting  to  ascertain  If  they  have  the  capacity  to 
remedy  the  problems  they  are  purported  to  fix.  The  chapter  dissects  each 
In  sequence  accompanying  each  of  the  problems  with  various  facets  of  the 
procedure.  Where  a  disparity  exists  the  chapter  offers  additional  treatments 
to  bring  the  system  into  line  witli  expectation. 


CONTINUED 


The  treatment  of  the  federal  budget  reflected  In  this  text  comes 
strictly  from  reading,  research,  and  study  of  publications.  The  author 
has  no  personal  experience  In  this  area.  The  prescriptions  for  various 
ailments  central  to  the  analysis  of  Chapter  Three  come  directly  from 
research  material  and  the  author's  own  thought  processes. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of 
the  students'  problem  solving  products  to 
DOD  sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies 
to  enhance  insight  into  contemporary, 
defense  related  issues.  While  the  College  has 
accepted  this  product  as  meeting  academic 
requirements  for  graduation,  the  views  and 
opinions  expressed  or  implied  are  solely 
those  of  the  author  and  should  not  be 
construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 
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REPORT  NUMBER  88-1545 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE,  USAF 

TITLE  A  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BIENNIAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Problem:  How  did  biennial  budgeting  evolve,  and  will  It  solve  the  Defense 
budgeting  malaise? 

Objective:  To  chronologically  relate  the  history  of  biennial  budgeting  and 
analyze  its  efficacy. 

Discussion  of  Analysis:  Biennial  budgeting  and  BPPB  were  analyzed  In  terms 
of  how  well  they  satisfied  problems  with  Defense  budgeting.  The  analysis 
called  freely  upon  the  knowledge,  reasoning,  and  thoughts  of  many  budgetary 
pundits.  This  information  was  critical  in  developing  a  plausible  alternative. 
Findings:  Biennial  budgeting  treats  symptoms  not  causes  of  budget  problems. 
Hence,  it  offers  the  possibility  of  short  term  relief  by  masking  those  symptoms. 
It  fails  to  make  the  requisite  structural  changes  required  of  a  lasting  solu¬ 
tion. 


- CONTINUED - 

Conclusions:  Biennial  budgeting  is  a  first  step  toward  solving  the 

budget  difficulties.  BPPB,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tremendously  Improved 
the  Dot)  budget  preparation  procedure  but  Is  limited  In  what  It  can  do  by 
the  congressional  budget  review  process. 

Recommendations;  First,  Congress  proceed  with  biennial  budgeting  to  buy 
time  to  enact  a  lasting  solution.  Second,  consider  a  combination  of 
Senator  Domenlcl's  proposal  to  form  a  joint  House-Senate  budget  committee, 
and  Representative  Obey's  suggested  omnl bus ‘budget  bill.  The  combination 
of  these  two  proposals  represents  the  best  method  to  streamline  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  budget  review  process. 
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CHAPTER  ONE:  A  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BIENNIAL  PLANNING, 
PROGRAMMING,  AND  BUDGETING  SYSTEM 


The  raison  d'etre  for  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  historical  analysis 
of  Biennial  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (BPPBS).  To 
accomplish  this  task  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  common  grounding  in  the  annual 
Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS);  otherwise,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  problems  resulting  in  the  need  for  change  will  be  meaningless. 

Therefore,  this  paper  begins  with  a  cursory  review  of  the  PPBS  process 

* 

emphasizing  those  areas  where  friction  leads  to  Inefficiency  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  need  for  revision.  Secondly,  the  paper  will  chronologically 
review  studies  and  reports  penned  between  1970  and  1986  advocating  a  new 
budgeting  procedure.  Finally,  this  paper  will  analyze  the  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  new  budgeting  procedure,  BPPBS,  to  determine  if  it  overcomes 
the  shortcomings  found  in  the  annual  PPBS. 

In  1961,  Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  (PPB)  was  Introduced  Into 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  by  then  Secretary  of  Defense  (SecOef) 

Robert  McNamara.  The  purpose  of  PPB  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  nation's 
defense  without  impairing  its  overall  effectiveness.  In  1962,  President 
Kennedy  referred  to  the  requirement  for  a  method  that  would  provide  a  more 
cost  effective  national  defense  force  structure  when  he  said,  "While  It  is 
vita!  for  us  to  maintain  a  military  force  structure  that  will  insure  our 
security  and  sustain  our  foreign  policy  commitments,  it  is  also  vital  to 
our  economic  health  that  we  operate  this  force  at  the  lowest  cost  possible." 
(18:7)  Since  1961  the  PPB  process  has  undergone  numerous  modifications 
to  subjugate  it  to  the  various  personalities  of  the  sundry  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  but  it  has  always  retained  as  its  objecti ve--an  adequate  mili¬ 
tary  force  structure  at  the  lowest  cost  possible. 


The  PPB  process  has  four  distinct  parts.  The  first  three,  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting,  are  performed  within  the  UoD.  The  last  step 
is  congressional  review.  It  Is  performed  within  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government  with  assistance  from  OoD.  Figure  1  depicts  the  first  three 
stages  of  the  annual  PPB  cycle. 

Planning 

Planning  Is  the  first  stage  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting 
System  (PPBS).  The  purpose  of  the  planning  phase  is  to  fabricate  a  military 
strategy  to  support  the  President's  grand  strategy  and  national  objectives. 

The  Defense  Resource  Management  Study  describes  the  activities  of  the  planning 
phase  as  follows:  "...  planning  includes  the  definition  and  examination  of 
alternative  defense  strategies,  the  analysis  of  exogenous  conditions  and 
trends,  threat  and  technology  assessment,  and  any  other  tasks  associated 
with  looking  forward  either  to  anticipate  change  or  to  understand  the  longer- 
term  implications  of  current  choices..."  (64:1) 

The  planning  phase  Is  formally  Inaugurated  with  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  long  Range  Strategic  Appraisal  (JLRSA)  and  the  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  Document  (JSPD).  Work  on  time  two  documents  begins  17  months 
before  the  budget  Is  submitted  to  Congress  and  almost  three  years  before 
the  budget  Is  put  Into  effect.  (66:23)  The  JLRSA  identifies  broad  threats 
to  national  interests  while  the  JSPD  suggests  US  force  requirements  to 
counter  the  military  threats.  Both  documents  are  used  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  preparing  the  Defense  Guidance  (DG).  The  DG  covers 
a  five  year  period.  It  provides  the  services  with  a  summary  of  their 
respective  missions  and  objectives.  The  DG  also  contains  a  single  topline 
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fiscal  constraint  for  each  military  department  and  agency  to  use  in  pre¬ 
paring  its  respective  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  for  thb  upcoming 
year.  (64:5) 


Programming 

The  second  phase,  programming,  begins  when  the  military  department  or 
agency  receives  the  DG,  The  objective  of  this  phase  Is  to  develop  a  force 
structure  capable  of  accomplishing  the  assigned  missions  and  objectives 
contained  In  the  DG.  The  constraint  (fiscal) 'Is  the  limiting  factor  be¬ 
tween  what  the  services  feel  Is  needed  and  what  1$  possible.  After  much 
debate  arid  cost/benefit  analysis,  each  military  department/agency  produces 
Its  POM  -  the  centerpiece  of  this  phase.  The  POMs,  In  aggregate,  represent 
a  listing  of  total  program  requirements  over  the  upcoming  five  year  period 
covered  In  the  DG.  However,  because  the  POM  Is  fiscally  constrained,  it  also 
provides  a  risk  assessment.  The  risk  assessment  is  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  Ideal  programs  and  those  developed  within  the  limitations  of 
pecuniary  reality.  (103:64) 

POMs  are  reviewed  by  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  and  service  staffs  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  DG 


and  also  to  identify  areas  for  possible  consolidation  of  Integration.  The 
latter  activity  generates  some  key  issues  requiring  SecDef  attention,  The 
services,  JCS,  and  OSD  prepare  nine  Issue  books  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
outlining  alternatives  and  arguments  surrounding  each  key  Issue.  Following 
review  of  the  Issue  books  by  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB)  and  SecDef, 
OrD  publishes  the  Program  Decision  Memoranda  (PDM).  The  PDMs  represent  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  Issues  debated.  The  PDMs 
are  the  precursors  to  the  budgeting  phase. 


Budgeting 


lhr>  budgeting  phase  is  the  last  pliase  of  PPBS.  Beginning  in  September 

of  the  year  preceding  the  President's  budget  submission  to  Congress,  the 
budget  process  continues  within  DoD  until  November.  During  this  period  DoD 
conducts  an  extensive  review  of  the  service  Budget  Estimate  Submissions 
(BES).  The  BES  1$  constructed  by  each  service.  It  contains  cost  estimates 
for  those  service  programs  approved  by  the  SecPef  In  the  PDMs.  Nothing  In 
the  BES  is  sacred.  Even  long  standing  programs  come  under  scrutiny.  (103:67) 

By  the  end  of  November  or  early  December*  the  President  provides  DoD 
with  the  Defense  Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA),  The  TOA  represents  the 
maximum  size  of  the  DoD  portion  of  the  President's  budget.  After  receiving 
the  TOA,  the  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (OJCS)  and  the  military  departments,  makes  a  number  of  major  decisions 
regarding  which  programs  will  remain  in  the  budget  and  which  will  not.  (45:556) 
In  mid-December  the  Secretary  of  Defense  again  meets  with  the  President  and 
receives  final  Instructions.  Frequently,  more  critical  decisions  are  made 
under  a  severe  time  constraint.  Ihe  President  must  submit  his  budget  to 
Congress  within  the  first  15  days  Congress  Is  in  session  In  the  new  year. 
"Often  there  are  problems  with  this  fourth  step  of  the  resource  allocation 
process.  Late  decisions  on  the  final  government-wide  economic  assumptions 
by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  when  Incorporated  Into  the  almost 
completed  DoD  budget,  usually  cause  last-minute  adjustments  In  hundreds 
of  budget  line  items,  charts,  and  tables."  (45:6)  Finally,  the  Defense 
budget  Is  Incorporated  Into  the  President's  budget  and  presented  to  Congress. 


Congressional  Review 

Submission  of  the  budget  to  Congress  technically  marks  the  end  of  PPBS 


within  Dot)  and  initiates  the  fourth  step,  congressional  review.  Congression¬ 
al  review  must  occur  before  DoD  Is  able  to  allocate  funds  for  any  of  its 
proposed  programs. 

Even  though  the  Defense  budget  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  entire 

federal  budget  (See  Figures  2  and  3),  ft  contains  seventy  percent  of  the 

funding  Congress  can  directly  control.  (4:219)  Therefore,  It  Is  normally 

» ■ 

the  focal  point  of  controversy  and  politics.  Congressmen  view  the  budget 
as  a  resource  allocation  Instrument.  As  such,  It  represents  physical  evidence 
of  their  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  evidence ‘is  transmitted  to  constituents 

1  ii  the  form  of  jobs,  funds,  and  other  economic  benefits.  Hence,  their  review 

* 

Is  intense  and  sometimes  parochial.  (6:142) 

Congressional  budget  review  Is  conducted  In  both  houses  of  legislature. 
Each  house  has  three  committees  dedicated  to  budgetary  review  and  analysis. 

The  three  committees  are  Budget  Committee,  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  role  of  the  Budget  Committee  Is  to  establish 
overall  spending  ceilings  for  each  of  the  other  committees.  It  does  so  by 
passing  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  Next,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  examines  the  budget  and  decides  which  programs  may  be  funded.  The 
output  of  this  committee,  the  Defense  Authorization  Act,  gives  DoD  the  author¬ 
ity  to  spend  funds  subsequently  allocated  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  metes  out  the  money  for  the  Defense  programs. 

The  product  of  this  committee  action  Is  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  In 
the  event  there  is  substantial  disagreement  between  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  Senate  over  spending  In  either  of  these  bills,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  conference.  A  joint  committee,  composed  of  members  of 
both  Houses,  is  convened  to  resolve  the  dispute.  The  compromise  bill, 
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formulated  by  this  committee,  is  reported  to  both  Houses  before  being  sent 
to  tire  President  for  signature.  Once  the  President  signs  the  bill,  DoD  car, 
begin  to  fund  projects.  (43:41) 

This  overview  of  PPBS  has  addressed  all  phases  of  the  annual  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  process,  Using  this  survey  as  a  foundation, 

the  paper  will  now  look  at  the  results  of  reports  and  studies  of  the  PPB 

» * 

system  prepared  by  sapients  in  the  field  of  defense  analysis. 


CHAPTER  IWU:  CHRONOLOGIC  REVIEW  OF 
PPBS  AND  BUDGETING 


In  this  chapter,  studies  of  PPBS  and  the  budget  process  Mill  be  re¬ 
viewed  chronologically.  The  reader  needs  to  be  aware  there  Is  a  very 
subtle  yet  distinct  difference  between  PPBS  and  the  budget.  PPBS  is  a 
process  while  the  budget  Is  an  event.  PPBS  Is  a. tool  used  to  produce  a 
budget.  The  process  Is  closely  related  to  the  event.  So  close  Is  the  re- 
latlonshlp,  many  speakers  fall  to  make  a  differentiation.  Yet  It  Is  Impor- 

a 

tant  to  continually  observe  the  distinction  because  of  the  assignment  of 
organizations  responsible  for  making  corrections.  PPBS  Is  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  while  the  budget  process  Is  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  When  these  studies  uncover  problems,  the  controlling  agency 
assumes  responsibility  for  devising  and  Implementing  a  correction.  If  the 
discrepancy  appears  again,  accountability  Is  easier  to  assess, 

This  chapter  looks  Into  the  studies  of  PPBS  and  the  budget  process 
because  collectively  they  comprise  the  Hey  reasons  for  DoD  support  of  the 
FY  1986  Defense  Authorization  Act,  the  legislation  that  mandated  the  Defense 
Department  submit  biennial  budget  proposals.  The  studies,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  by  veteran  government  bureaucrats  and  renowned  academlans  reveal 
profound  weaknesses  in  the  budget  preparation  and  review  process.  A  weakness, 
In  this  context,  Is  defined  as  a  procedure  that  does  not  contribute  to  maxi¬ 
mizing  efficiency  or  effectiveness.  This  definition  Is  derived  from  Secretary 
Weinberger's  stated  management  goals  for  DoD.  (24:67) 

The  reason  for  the  chronological  approach  to  this  review  Is  related  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Idea  of  biennial  budgeting.  The  chronologic  approach 
Illuminates  the  thought  process  that  conceived  and  adopted  biennial  budgeting 


as  a  solution  to  perceived  budgetary  weaknesses.  The  sequential  review  also 
aids  in  the  analysis  of  biennial  budgeting.  Was  it  an  adequate  response 
to  the  causal  factors  of  the  budgetary  malaise  highlighted  by  the  budget 
experts?  Or  was  biennial  budgeting  simply  a  politically  digestible  answer? 
Although  the  analysis  does  not  take  place  until  chapter  Three,  the  ground¬ 
work  for  it  is  laid  here. 

To  facilitate  this  review  the  author  has  arbitrarily  divided  the  chapter 
Into  several  periods  of  varying  lengths.  The  periods  are:  1970-73,  1974-76, 
1977-79,  1980-81,  1982-83,  1904-85,  1986,  and  1987,  The  length  of  the  periods 
Is  related  to  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  budget  reform  In  general 
and  biennial  budgeting  in  particular.  The  early  periods  are  longer  than 
later  periods,  lhe  reason  for  this  phenomenon!  is  best  elucidated  by  an  alle¬ 
gory.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  budget  reform  movement  begins  with  fits 
and  starts  like  a  train  leaving  the  station.  Not  much  distance  Is  covered 
initially,  but  as  the  train  gains  momentum,  the  ride  becomes  smoother  and 
more  distance  is  covered  per  unit  of  time.  At  some  point  during  Us  Journey, 
the  train  switches  to  the  track  leading  to  Its  final  destination.  In  this 
allegory,  the  track  is  symbolic  of  biennial  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting,  the  destination  Is  two  year  budgeting,  and  the  train  is  called 
budget  reform.  The  train  departs  the  station  in  1970. 

1970-73 

throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  PPB  functioned  as  Mr.  McNamara 
envisioned,  mainly  because  he  was  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1961-1968. 
(32:4)  However,  as  the  decade  came  to  a  close,  a  change  In  the  federal 
bureaucratic  environment  occurred.  The  Presidential  election  of  1968  brought 
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a  Republican  Administration  to  power.  Richard  Nixon,  the  newly  elected 

President,  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird,  felt  the  Defense 

Department  needed  to  be  remodeled.  These  feelings  were  molded  in  part 

through  communiques  with  long  term  defense  employees.  An  excerpt  from  a 

memo  written  by  a  senior  civilian  Army  official  to  President-elect  Nixon 

illustrates  the  sentiment  for  change  within  DoD.  In  his  memo,  the  Army 

» 

official  said. 

When  operations  commenced  under  the  new  OSD  program  system 
in  1962,  it  was  the  general  understanding  that  program 
decisions  would  be  budget  decisions.  This  euphoric  sup¬ 
position  lasted  only  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year  when 
it  became  apparent. , .that  program  decisions  were  not,  liter¬ 
ally,  budget  decisions.  This  situation^®!  prevailed  over 
the  years... OSD  approval  of  the  FYDP...does  not  constitute 
a  budgetary  decision.  (9:73) 

Shortly  after  formally  assuming  his  post  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Mr.  Laird  commissioned  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  Defense  experts  to  study 
the  Department's  methods  of  transacting  business  and,  where  indicated, 
recommend  repairs.  The  panel,  whose  report  was  published  1  July  1970,  found 
problems  in  the  way  the  Defense  Department  allocated  resources.  (91:112) 
Specifically,  deficiencies  were  present  in  all  three  major  areas  of  PPD. 

Planning's  Inability  to  articulate  a  coherent  national  military 
strategy  within  the  framework  of  fiscal  reality  was  the  first  major  problem 
area.  (91:113)  The  two  products  of  the  planning  phase,  the  JLRSA  and  the 
JSPD,  were  not  performing  their  Intended  functions.  They  failed  to  provide 
a  realistic  and  relevant  foundation  for  the  construction  of  Defense  pro¬ 
grams.  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  USN  (Ret.),  made  the  following  observation 
on  the  value  of  the  JLRSA  "I  found  this  particular  document  to  be  almost 
as  valueless  to  read  as  It  was  fatiguing  to  write."  (25:334)  The  blue 


ribbon  panel  agreed  with  the  Admiral's  assessment.  The  panel  concluded 
the  aggregate  output  of  the  .ICS  planning  process  did  not  provide  the  Defense 

Department  with  the  requisite,  fundamental,  broad  guidance  for  subsequent 
phases  of  PPBS.  (91:112,113) 

The  panel  named  two  causal  factors  for  this  appalling  ambiance:  lack 
of  strategic  guidance  and  an  absence  cf  fiscal  constraint.  (91:113)  The 
deprivation  in  strategic  guidance  caused  a  disconnect  between  DCS  plans 
and  national  policy  because  JCS  planners  were  denied  a  basic  element  of 
pi  arming-- the  objective,  without  documented  national  policy  as  a  pole  star, 
planners  were  forced  to  use  a  degraded  mode  to  ascertain  US  objectives. 

In  an  effort  to  decipher  national  policy,  DCS  resorted  to  reviewing  speeches, 
writings,  and  other  forms  of  communication  by  the  National  Command  Authority. 
This  was  an  Inadequate  approach  to  an  exceedingly  momentus  topic. 

JCS  also  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  utilitarian  monetary  advice. 
(91:11,3)  Fiscal  direction  keeps  plans  from  acquiring  an  impractical  bent, 
fiscal  boundaries  contain  the  planning  output  within  the  fimbria  of  reality 
thereby  ensuring  the  appositeness  of  the  product.  Again,  DoD  had  no  es¬ 
tablished  procedure  for  providing  meaningful,  accurate  budget  figures  to 
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the  JCS  planners.  As  a  result,  the  plans  were  considered  useless. 

1  he  principle  fault  with  the  programming  phase  was  the  format  of  its 
product.  (9,1:113)  the  arrangement  of  the  prioritized  list  of  DoD's  mili¬ 
tary  programs  did  not  mash  with  either  the  budget  design  used  in  PPB  or  the 
congressional  scheme  of  program  review.  For  example,  an  F-15  is  a  program. 
It  is  composed  of  many  Independent  elements  such  as  F-100  engines,  APG63 
radars,  etc.  In  programming  lexicon,  the  F-15  is  a  line  item;  a  single 
program.  In  budgeting  language  It  1i  not.  The  budget  coalesces  all 


component  parts  of  all  programs  Into  common  categories,  such  as  F-1Q0 

engines,  apg  radars,  etc,,  so  that  there  Is  not  a  distinction  between  thoi.6 

F-100  engines  destined  for  new  F-15s  and  F-100  engines  for  F-16s.  This 

arrangement  made  It  difficult  to  rapidly  calculate  the  full  Impact  of 

decisions  made  late  In  the  PPB  cycle.  This  difficulty  also  occurred  when 

Congress  began  to  mark  up  the  budget  proposals.  DoD  could  not  swiftly  envoke 

*  • 

its  damage  control  network  because  It  was  not  always  sure  to  what  extent 

Its  operations  had  been  Impaired. 

The  malady  of  the  program  phase  also  Infected  the  budget  phase. 

Decision  making  late  In  the  budget  process  becomes  shrouded  In  urgency 

* 

precipitated  by  the  time-critical  nature  of  decisions  at  this  stage,  in 
these  circumstances,  decision  makers  require  options  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  associated  risks.  PPB  was  not  able  to  expeditiously  provide  these  Items. 
Furthermore,  consequences  of  Presidential  fiscal  decisions  late  in  the 
budget  cycle  were  also  hard  to  figure.  On  occasion  OSD  action  officers 
would  be  called  on  to  completely  reprogram  funds  because  an  In  depth  analysis 
of  one  executive  pronouncement  disclosed  an  entire  program  had  been  wiped 
out.  Therefore,  programming  and  budgeting  were  viewed  as  unresponsive  and 
inflexible.  (91:114) 

To  correct  these  shortcomings,  Mr,  Laird's  blue  ribbon  panel  proposed 
the  following  revisions  to  the  PPB  process: 

1)  The  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  formally  atriculate  national  Interests 
and  objectives  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  NSC  should  also  inform 

the  SecDef  of  changes  to  national  Interests  and/or  objectives  as  they  occur. 

2)  The  President  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
establish  the  Defense  10A  for  each  year  of  the  five  year  planning  period. 
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!)ul>  would  thou  adhere  to  this  fiscal  blueprint,  in  constructing  plans  and 

program  proposals. 

3)  DoU  would  assume  responsibility  for  transmitting  the  fiscal  and  stra¬ 
tegic  guidance  to  JCS.  The  panel  proposed  these  directions  be  passed  In 
the  following  manner.  First,  OSD  would  relay  the  strategic  guidance  to 
OJCS.  The  joint  planners  would  develop  a  force  structure  capable  of  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  declared  strategy.  Second,  after  the  Initial  JCS  cut  on  force 
structure  was  complete,  OSD  would  pass  on  the  monetary  limitations.  JCS 
would  then  use  the  TUA  to  scale  the  size  of>the  force  structure.  The  panel 
felt  this  sequence  would  be  cost  effective  In  developing  plausible  mili¬ 
tary  plans. 

4)  Unite  the  programming  and  budgeting  phases.  This  action  would  eliminate 
redundant  activities  within  the  two  phases  as  well  as  reconcile  the  format 
of  the  product.  The  panel  advised  DoD  to  work  with  Congress  in  developing 
the  format.  Ihe  panel  thought  it  would  be  expedient  if  the  new  format  were 
amenable  to  the  Congress.  (91:114-118) 

The  literature  suggests  these  recommendations  were  incorporated  into 
a  revised  PPB  process  approved  and  used  by  the  Laird  Defense  Department. 
(64:66)  Parenthetically,  it  Is  Interesting,  at  this  juncture,  to  note 
Mr.  Laird's  decision  to  mudify  versus  discard  PPB,  institutionalized  the 


process  in  the  Defense  Department.  (64:66-67) 

In  19/3,  Allen  Schick,  a  Congressional  Research  Analyst,  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  PPB  in  an  article  appropriately  entitled  "A  Death  in  the 
Bureaucracy:  Ihe  Demise  of  Federal  PPB.'  (48:146)  Mr.  Schick  issued  this 
promulgation  based  on  Information  contained  in  0MB  circular  A-li.  The 
circular,  which  is  used  to  apprise  readers  of  changes  to  budgeting  procedures, 
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had  informed  Us  subscribers  defense  agencies  Mould  no  lunger  be  required 
to  forward  multiyear  programs  and  associated  financial  data  with  their 
budget  estimates.  In  Mr.  Schick's  words  "The  memorandum  depicted  the 
termination  of  PPB..."  (48:146)  Actually,  0MB  had  Intended  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  paperwork  and  cut  costs.  0MB 
officials  with  this  mindset  saw  PPB  as  overdue  for  budget  surgery.  An 
irony  in  this  whole  affair  was  the  budget  process  should  be  the  first 
patient  to  feel  the  blade  of  the  cost-cutting  scalpel.  However,  those 
who  believed  PPB  would  die  on  the  operating  table  underestimated  the  re- 
si  Hencv  of  the  process.  Although  PPB  did  not  actually  perish,  Mr.  Schick's 
pronunclamento  emboli  zed  the  confusion  and  concern  among  those  whose  metier 
was  budgeting  in  the  early  1970s. 


1974-76 

Mr.  Laird's  study  and  revision  of  PPB  may  have  been  prevenlent  or 
his  actions  may  have  simply  been  very  effective.  At  any  rate  no  one  would 
feel  the  need  for  another  study  until  1977.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
Intervening  period  two  significant  events  occur.  The  first  is  of  note 
because  ft  is  the  first  recorded  mention  of  biennial  budgeting  by  a  congress¬ 
man  in  Tront  of  the  Congress.  Representative  Richard  Bolling  (D-Mo.)  is 
credited  with  originally  suggesting  OoD  adopt  a  biennial  budget.  (47:9) 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  sensible  -  and  in  the  long  run, 
necessary  -  solution  would  be  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation  fn  the  year  before  the  appropriations  are  made. 

If  this  were  done,  Congress  would  be  able  to  proceed 
to  early  consideration  of  appropriations  bills  and  the 
dismal  practice  of  continuing  resolutions  would  be  ended. 

The  conference  will  move  in  the  direction  of  advance 
authorizations  by  requiring  tho  president  to  submit 
requests  for  new  authorizations  in  the  calendar  yrdr 


w 
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prior  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  effect.  The 
bill  -.Iso  calls  for  a  study  of  the  desirability  and 

feasibility  of  advance  appropriations.  (44:9) 

Ihe  second  event  is  more  corpulent.  The  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment 

Control  Act  restructured  the  way  the  Congress  reviews  Presidential  annual 

budget  proposals.  Whereas  Representative  Bolling's  remark  did  not  produce 

an  abrupt,  sequacious  consequence,  the  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 

Act  caused  two  precipitous  changes  in  the  budget  procedures.  First,  the 

most  manifest  effect  of  the  legislation  was  the  postponement  of  the  start 

of  the  fiscal  year.  The  1974  Budget  Act  delayed  the  start  of  the  fiscal 

year  from  1  July  to  1  October.  Table  1  Illustrates  the  new  congressional 

schedule.  Alien  Schick,  Congressional  Research  Analyst,  explained  the 

motivation  for  changing  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  this  way, 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  not  been  a  single  fiscal 
year  for  which  all  regular  appropriations  were  enacted 
prior  to  July  1.  During  five  of  the  years  since  1965, 

Congress  has  failed  to  enact  a  single  appropriation 
measure  before  the  fiscal  year  began  and  in  none  of 
these  years  were  more  than  two  of  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tions  passed  by  July  1.  (22:131) 

Hence,  Congress  justified  the  three  month  extension  of  the  budget  review 
procedure  on  the  grounds  it  was  the  best  way  to  complete  budget  related 
legislative  actions  according  to  a  prescribed  timetable.  (22:131)  The 
Justification  for  the  new  fiscal  year  start  date  is  portentous  because  of 
its  concordance  with  the  rationale  used  to  enlist  support  for  biennial  bud¬ 
geting.  Proponents  of  biennial  budgeting  have  argued  it  will  allow  Congress 
time  to  complete  its  review  of  the  budget  proposal  before  the  start  of  the 
next  fiscal  cycle.  (20: 78)  (47:5)  (ii0:2) 

Tiie  second  change  in  the  budget  procedure  was  not  quite  so  vivid, 
yet  its  imprint  Is  no  less  impressive.  The  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  TIMETABLE  ESTABLISHED 
BY  THE  1974  ACT 


By  November  10 

llv  15  diyi  liter 
Congress  convene! 
(in  jimmy) 

By  March  15 


President  luomlti  current  letvlcei  budget 
President  submits  hit  budget  for  next  lltcal  year 


All  itindltifj  committeei  lubmit  viewi  ind  recommendations  to 
budget  committeei 


By  April  l 


By  April  15 
By  Miy  IS 


Bv  7ilt  day  alter 
Labor  Diy 

lty  September  15 
By  September  25 

October  1 


Congressional  Budget  Office  submit!  report  on  overall 
economic  ind  ftietl  policy,  ^alternative  budget  levels,  ind  na¬ 
tional  budget  priorltlei  to  budget  committeei 
Budget  committed  report  flm  concurrent  resolution  on  (lie 
budget  to  their  Houtei 

Committee!  report  bill!  autitotiiing  new  budget  authority  to 
their  H  ousel 

Congress  complete!  iction  on  the  fint  concurrent  resolution 

Congress  completes  iction  on  bills  ind  resolutions  pr  milling 
new  budget  suthotlty  and  new  spending  lutltority  (ippioprla- 
tiott  and  entitlement  bilii,  respectively) 

Congreu  complete!  iction  on  second  <  "ncurrem  resolution 
Congreii  complete!  iction  nn  reconciliation  bill  nr  leaolutlon  or 
both  that  Implement!  itcond  concurrent  resolution 
Pineal  year  begins 


Suurce;  Committee  nn  the  fiudgrt,  House  of  Rtprcienmlvei,  Tht Hinlfft  Prr icu.’.f 
Grnrral  fc.t/i/cniiMon  (December  l?#2). 


Source:  Art,  Robert  F.  "Congress  and  the  Defense  Budget."  Toward  a  More 
Effective  Defense.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Ballinger  Publishing  Co. 


Control  Act  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  two  additional  budget  review 
committees— the  Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees.  (70:4,5)  Congress 
thought  the  formation  of  a  budget  committee  In  each  house  with  responsibility 
for  setting  overall  spending  and  taxing  limits  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
confusion  encompassing  the  current  budget  process.  It  was  Congress'  intent 
for  the  newly  born  budget  committees  to  assume  a  macro  viewing  point  of  the 
budget  reviewing  process.  (22:128)  Until  this  time  the  Authorization  and 
Appropriations  Committees  had  been  forced  to  reconcile  their  own  opinions 
on  projected  revenues  and  total  government  outlays  with  their  analysis  of 
specific  defense  needs.  ( 22: X2/-128)  This  had  become  a  wearisome  and  gut 
wrenching  process  as  each  legislator  sought  to  protect  his  particular  piece 
of  the  defense  pie.  (20:9)  Framers  of  the  1974  Budget  Act  believed  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  budget  committees  would  end  this  turmoil  and  thereby 
shorten  the  budget  review  procedure  because  they  would  not  be  Involved  in 
line  item  minuace  but  would  be  a  step  back  looking  at  the  big  picture.  In 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS)  Report,  one  of  the 
analysts  explained  the  intent  of  the  1974  Budget  Act  this  way,  "Authorizing 
committees  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  subvert  the  appropriations 
process  through  "backdoor  spending"  stratagems."  (22:127-128) 

Formulation  of  the  two  budget  committees  and  adjustment  of  the  budget 
review  timetable  were  the  two  moot  discernable  features  of  the  1974  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  However,  there  is  one  additional  noteworthy 
item  associated  with  this  Act.  This  item  occurs  in  the  Conference  Report 
accompanying  the  legislation.  In  this  report,  the  managers  of  the  bill 
allude  to  the  need  for  some  type  of  multiyear  budgeting. 
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Hie  managers  have  given  careful  consideration  to. all  of 
the  el ements  i n  the  budget  calendar  and  particularly  to 
the  need  for  allowing  adequate  time  for  committee  pre¬ 
paration  and  floor  debate  on  each  budget  decision.  The 
managers  believe  that  In  the  future  it  will  be  necessary 
to  authorize  programs  a  year  or  more  In  advance  of 
the  period  for  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made. 

When  this  is  done,  congress  will  have  adequate  time 
for  considering  budget-related  legislation  within 
the  timetable  of  the  congressional  budget  proceis. 

(68:56) 

As  they  Inferred,  multiyear  budgeting  was  viewed  as  a  way  to  reestablish 


the  congressional  review  timetable,  (  68:56) 

The  1974  Budget  Act  is  pivotal  In  the  evolution  of  biennial  budgeting. 
Its  centrality  arises  out  of  Its  use  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  budget  reform 
lever  to  elevate  biennial  budgeting  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  budget  reform 
options.  The  1974  Budget  Act  acquires  this  distinction  more  because  of  Its 
failures  than  Its  successes.  Because  the  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
Is  so  pivotal  In  the  development  of  the  congressional  budget  review  ritual, 
and  because  It  affects  the  course  of  future  budgetary  action  In  the  Congress, 
It  Is  worthwhile  to  examine  its  performance  now.  First,  was  It  able  to 
extricate  Congress  from  the  budgetary  Imbroglio?  One  measure  for  evaluating 
this  objective  would  be  the  number  of  line  Item  alterations  made  to  annual 
budget  proposals  after  the  law  took  effect.  Line  Item  budget  alterations 
are  a  surrogate  measure  of  time  spent  on  micro  defense  Issues,  time  spent 
on  line  Item  budget  alterations  Is  time  not  spent  on  oversight,  strategy  or 
doctrinal  discussion. 

By  1976,  the  J. 974  Budget  Act  was  fully  assimilated  Into  the  legislative 
process.  Between  1976  and  1933  Congress  made  over  10.0UU  line  Item  modi¬ 
fications  to  the  eight  budget  proposals.  (22:138)  In  1984,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (IIASC)  alone  marked  up  58?  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
request.  At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC) 
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(.  h.iiujod  d!)!)  ol  IM  lint?  items,  lho  FY19H4  Odense  Appropriations  request 
contained  1,129  lino  items.  It  laired  no  better  than  the  Author i zatlon 
request.  I  he  House  Appropriations  Committee  restyled  63%  of  the  Defense 
request.  I  lie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  likewise  marked  up  63*  of 
the  proposal.  (See  Table  2) 

Another  measure  of  the  force  of  the  1974  Budget  Act  is  the  time 
witnesses  spend  testifying  before  budgetary  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Variation  in  the  hours  of  testimony  connotes  the  changing  level  of  congres¬ 
sional  interest  in  a  particular  subject.  Since  congressmen  have  only  a 
fixed  amount  of  time  to  allocate  among  their  various  concerns,  a  rise  in 
ono  area  would  either  insinuate  another  area  suffered  a  corresponding  drop 
In  attendance,  or  suggest  Congress  was  about  to  void  another  deadline, 
lable  3  portrays  the  hours  of  testimony  of  principle  witnesses  from  1978- 
1982 .  From  1978  to  190L)  there  is  a  slight  decline  in  the  average  hours  of 
testimony  (11*).  From  I960  to  1982  there  Is  a  slight  increase  in  the  average 
hours  of  testimony.  1  he  number  of  witnesses  declines  across  the  span  of  the 
survey,  iota  I  hours  of  testimony  follows  the  same  trend  as  average  hours. 

Ihe  conclusion  from  this  review  Is  rather  obvious— fewer  witnesses  are 
testifying  for  more  hours.  Who  are  these  witnesses?  They  are  the  upper 
echelon  ol  DSD:  the  leadership.  1  hey  are  Secretary  Weinberger,  Dr.  Richard 
I).  Dot  alter  and  DCS  personnel  among  others.  (39:24)  (86:438,439)  When  this 
I nl urination  is  combined  with  tiio  list  of  committees  these  officials  tes¬ 
tified  bo  I  ore,  it  suggests  more  committees  expanded  their  Interpretation  of 
their  charier  to  include  a  review  ol  at  least  a  portion  of  DoD  funding  re¬ 
quests.  ihe  upshot  ol  this  analysis  is  Congress  will  continue  to  fail  in 
Its  el  forts  to  meet  Its  self-imposed  deadline  because  of  the  proliferation 


Source:  Kyle,  Deborah  M.,  "Congress  'Meddled'  With  Over  Half  of  DoD's 
FY84  Budget  Line  Items,"  Armed  Forces  Journal  International. 
February  1904,  p.  26. 


Table  3 


PROFILE  OF  DoD  CONGRESSIONAL  TESTIMONY 
(1978  THROUGH  1982) 


Average  Numbor 
o!  Hours 

Witnesses  Testified 
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Source:  Kyle,  Deborah  M.,  "Congress  Micromanaging  More  Than  Before?" 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International.  February  1984,  p.  24. 
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of  committees  in  tores  toil  in  reviewing  the  Defense  budget  and  the  level  of 
detail  these  reviews  take  on.  (45:9) 

One  yardstick  of  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  Is  the  number  of 
times  Congress  uses  Continuing  Resolutions  Authority  (CRA)  as  a  temporary 
funding  measure.  CRAs  are  a  method  employed  by  Congress  to  provide  min¬ 
imum  funding  for  the  orderly  continuation  of  existing  programs.  They  are 
meant  to  cover  governmental  financial  commitments  In  the  absence  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  appropriation  bill.  (47:7)  Hence,  they  are  only  used  when  Congress, 
for  whatever  reason,  Is  unable  to  discharge  Jts  fiscal  duties  In  the  al¬ 
lotted  time.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  times  Congress  employs  a  CRA 
can  be  used  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Budget  Act  from  the 
aspect  of  Its  success  or  failure  to  place  Congress  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  valid  timetable.  Table  4  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  times  Congress 
used  CRAs  between  1972  and  1982.  There  were  34  times  In  the  10  year  period 
of  this  study  that  Congress  needed  to  enact  a  CRA  or  risk  federal  default. 

beyond  their  value  as  a  barometer  of  congressional  nonfeasance,  CRAs 
have  very  little  net  worth  for  DoD.  They  are  the  bane  of  DoD  financial 
managers.  Financial  managers,  operating  In  a  CRA  environment,  are  entram- 
melled  from  performing  their  mission.  A  financial  manager's  goal  Is  to 
obtain  the  most  value  from  each  dollar  spent.  Long  term  contracts  are  one 
tool  in  the  financial  manager's  bag  of  tactics  he  can  employ  to  obtain  this 
objective.  Legislation  and  regulations  prevent  financial  managers  from 
entering  into  long  term  contractual  agreements  during  the  CRA  period.  This 
lias  tw'i  adverse  effects,  first,  many  vendors  will  refuse  to  provide  their 
services  in  the  face  of  such  uncertainty.  Second,  those  vendors  who  offer 
the  service  charge  an  inflated  price  to  offset  the  uneconomical  nature  of 
short  term  contracts.  (47:  7)  (45:9)  (ilt):i)  (83:9)  Secretary  Weinberger 
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Source:  Quayle,  Dan.  "The  Federal  Budget  Cycle  Should  Be  Replaced  By 
A  Two-Year  Budget  Process,"  Armed  Forces  Comptroller.  Summer 
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'harm  i!i*»  t  i  iiiv/.  i -t  I  maim  t|r>r 1  s  1  nr:  k  of  on  thus  iasm  for  CRAs.  lie  s  n  id  "Nothing 
i',  linn  i>  1 1  i 1 1 |i I  i  vi*  1 1 .  s  iiind  iiuimiji'IiioiiL  I  I  ri  I  )  aUcnp'.  fo  operate  under  those 
uncertainties."  (81:0)  Some  congressmen  were  equally  displeased  with  CRAs. 
Representative  Loon  L.  Panolia  U),  Ca.)  says  "Mere  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  a  lousy  way  to  do  business-"  131:2059)  Representative 
William  F..  Dannemeyer  (I),  Ca.)  said  of  the  CRAs  "This  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion,  . . t 1 lustratns  the  maxim  that  runs  through  all  of  them  (CRAs):  namely, 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  big  enough  trough  in  Christendom  to  accomodate 
the  snouts  tn«u  sock  to  feed  at  the  public's  expense."  (31:2061)  Finally, 
Representative  F.dward  Porter  (R,  111.)  calls  CRAs  "...budget  enemy  no. 
t."  (31:2061) 

CRAs  measured  the  ability  of  Congress  to  adhere  to  its  new  schedule, 

Hut  what  of  the  proliferation  of  comini ttees?  Between  19/6  and  1983,  the 
nunibor  of  comm  I  ttees  and  subcoiiimi  ttees  reviewing  the  defense  budget  request 
grew  to  96.  In  1983  alone,  1  JUG  UuD  witnesses  testified  for  2160  hours  in 
lot)  appearances  before  these  organizations.  (45:9)  Ihe  purpose  of  these 
statistics  is  to  show  the  scope  of  some  of  the  problems  with  tho  congres¬ 
sional  budget  review  process  that  grew  out  of  the  19/4  Budget  Act.  Many 
o I  those  problems  stem  from  Congress'  propensity  to  engage  In  line  Item 
budget  review  rather  than  consideration  of  the  strategy  and  doctrine  under¬ 
lying  the  budgeting  line  items.  In  1966  Kolodzleg  had  prophetically  tried 
to  warn  Congress  of  the  hazards  associated  with  line  Item  budgeting: 

unco  embarked  on  such  a  course,  it  would  be  quickly 
ensnared  In  an  intricate  web  of  minute  facts.  Its 
energies  would  be  quickly  sapped,  and  its  attention  de- 
f I  or  tod  Iroin  the  policy  considerations  presumably 
under  lying  administrative  action.  As  tact  upon  fact  would 
be  compiled,  u  grave  risk  would  be  run  that  congressional 
understand iny  oi  tho  varying  importance  of  different 


military  policy  proposals  would  be  obscured.  Qui -e 

oossibiy  lost  in  the  sea  of  budgetary  numbers  and  admin¬ 
istrative  minutiae  would  be  the  objectives  to  be  served 
by  the  defense  establishment  and  tho  PO^t'Calcosts 
and  benefits  which  might  result  from  using  different 
kinds  and  combinations  of  physical  force  as  a  response 
to  foreign  political  and  military  challenges.  Congress 
would  have  traded  the  substance  of  governmental  power 
for  the  trappings  of  It.  It  would  have  relinquished 
Its  ability  to  keep  pate  with  the  rapid  movement  of 
International  events  and  to  Influence  the  direction  of 
national  policy  In  light  of  these  changes.  111:440) 

Kolodzleg  further  elaborated  on  the  problem  of  congressional  control  of 

the  military  through  the  use  of  the  purse  string. 


Congress  cannot  oversee  In  detail  the  Immense  and  sprawling 
military  establishment  which  presently  directs  the 
energies  of  almost  four  million  civilian  and  military 
personnel  and  exercises  varying  controls  over  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  million  non-governmental  personnel  engaged 
In  defense  contract  work.  Congress'  appropriations 
power,  In  particular,  Is  not  put  to  Its  most  effective 
use  If  It  Is  solely  directed  toward  specif  c  control 
and  management  of  Defense  Department  administration. 

These  burdensome  tasks  are  too  heavy  for  any  legislator, 
committee,  or  even  the  entire  Congress  to  carry,  (us 
439.440) 


lo  summarize  the  contributions  of  the  1974  budget  Act  to  the  composite 


budget  process,  this  paper  turns  to  the  thoughts  of  five  pundits  In  the 
budgetary  process,  First,  Robert  F.  Art,  CSIS  analyst.  Mr.  Art  says  "••• 
the  consequences  of  the  now  budgetary  procedure  have  been  negative  and  con¬ 
tributory,  not  positive  and  primary."  (22:132)  Second,  Louis  Fisher,  a 
prominent  budget  critic,  evaluates  the  1974  Budget  Act's  effect! venesss  this 
way,  "Rarely  has  a  statute  missed  goals  by  such  wide  margins  without  being 


repealed  or  drastically  altered."  (17:5) 


Mr.  Art  and  Mr.  Fisher  have  expressed  keen  and  Incontrovertible  opinions 


as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  19/4  budget  Act.  In  contrast,  the  last  three 
exports  take  a  mure  balanced  approach  In  their  assessment.  Howard  Shuman 
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hMinvi"-,  t  Ik’  l')/4  liinl(|i't  Act  has  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses .  Ilo  sees 

the  1974  Budget  Act  as  being  a  success  In  the  areas  of  Impoundment  Control, 
development  ol  budget  reconciliation  methods,  and  "...  overcoming  the  powers 
of  the  committee  and  subcoinmi ttee  Hefdoms  to  allow  Congress  as  a  whole 


to  vote  on  some  otherwise  sacred  cow  provisions  of  spending."  ( 19 : 305) 

Mr.  Shuman  thinks  the  1974  Budget  Act  falls  in  its  attempt  to  restore  control 
over  the  budget  to  the  legislative  branch.  He  goes  on  t,o  say,  "By  no  stan¬ 
dard  can  it  be  said  the  act  imposed  any  reasonable  budget  discipline  on 
either  the  president  or  Congress."  (19:305)  Senator  William  Roth,  chairman 
or  the  Government  Operations  committee  hapimered  home  this  last  point  when 
he  said, 


t  can  argue  that  It  is  a  failure,  a  failure  because  Congress 
had  consistently  failed  to  meet  most  of  the  deadlines, 
a  failure  because  t  think  Congress  has  become  mesmerized 
with  the  budget  process  to  the  detriment  of  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  considerations.  It  spends  so  much  time 
on  budget  matters  that  wa  really  fall  to  adequately 
provide  the  kind  or  oversight  that  I  think  is  necessary. 

We  have  failed  to  have  the  kind  of  debates  that  are 
essential  on  national  issues  such  as  foreign  policy  and 
defense.  (22:138,139) 


dually,  Allen  Schick  contends  the  budget  review  process  formed  from  the 
19/4  Budget  Act  is  better  than  the  pre-1974  Budget  Act  process  and  therefore 
cannot  ho  rated  as  a  failure.  (17:5-8)  Analysis  of  the  1974  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  Is  clearly  contentious  as  the  breadth  of  these  opinions 


I  lustra  to. 


In  19/5  another  major  event  in  the  evolution  of  biennial  budgeting 
occurs:  the  department  of  Defense  Is  granted  authority  to  request  two  year 
budget  authorizations.  Indeed,  every  year  since  1975,  Dol)  has  exercised 
this  authority  by  asking  Congress  to  authorize  two  years  worth  of  budget 
requests.  Iluwever,  the  Defense  Department's  use  of  this  authority  has  been 

2/ 
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mure  ceremonial  than  substantive.  DoL)  has  never  provided  the  requisite 
level  of  detailed  information  to  support  the  second  year  of  the  request. 
Therefore,  Congress  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  annual  defense  authorizations. 
(96:-) 

The  period,  1974-19/6,  Is  significant  more  from  the  standpoint  of  setting 
the  stage  for  future  moves  toward  multiyear  budgeting  than  It  Is  from 
the  standpoint  of  containing  principle  biennial  legislation. 

1977-1979 

The  period,  1977-1979,  Is  characterized  by  a  swing  In  the  pendulum  of 
the  history  of  biennial  budgeting  back  to  the  Pentagon.  Throughout  this 
biennium  the  spotlight  of  budget  procedural  reform  Is  on  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (USD).  It  begins  in  1977  when  then  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Harold  Brown  asks  Richard  Steadman  to  review  the  National  Military 
Command  Structure.  Mr.  Steadman's  report  was  highly  critical  of  the  PPB 
process.  It  was  his  contention  the  managers  of  PPB  had  lost  sight  of  the 
objective  of  the  process.  They  were  not  developing  a  force  structure  capable 
of  achieving  a  specific  national  aim.  Mr.  Steadman  posited  this  situation 
arose  because  National  Command  Authorities  were  not  communicating  clear  and 
definitive  guidance  to  military  leaders.  ( 65:42 )  According  to  Mr.  Steadman, 
military  leaders  needed  a  lucid  picture  of  national  objectives  along  with 
executive  monetary  instructions  before  they  could  turn  out  a  useful  product. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Steadman  bemoaned  the  dearth  of  joint  input  Into  the  POM 
building  process.  He  argued  failure  to  account  for  the  needs  of  Joint  Commands 
would  lead  to  construction  of  an  ineffective  fighting  force.  (65:36) 
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In  the  author's  opinion.  Mr.  Steadman  had  hi t  upon  the  same  problem 

bencral  David  L.  Junes  had  i den t i I i cd  during  iiis  tenure  as  chairman,  JCS. 

There  is  not  enough  emphasis  in  the  government  on  the  "output" 
side  of  Defense  program  (e.g.,  readiness).  In  particular, 
there  is  too  little  emphasis  on  Joint  activities,  which 
are  primarily  output-oriented.  The  Department  of  Defense 
traditionally  organizes  around  inputs,  not  outputs;  its 
priorities  are  driven  by  such  issues  as  procurement 
decisions,  manpower  levels  and  policies,  budget  deadlines, 

Congressional  hearings,  and  other  program-oriented 
activities.  Thus,  the  DoD  has  tended  not  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  "output"  Issues  such  as  readiness,  Inte¬ 
grated  force  capabilities,  and  crisis  management  pre¬ 
parations.  The  latter  are  all  primary  JCS  Issues  -  dif¬ 
ficult  under  the  bast  circumstances,  and,  certainly  not 
resolved  effectively  when  not  given  equal  time  In  the 
defense  management  process.  (72:503) 

lhe  Steadman  report  caused  Secretary  Brown  some  concern.  Yel,  because 
of  its  broad  scope,  the  Secretary  was  not  willing  to  make  substantial  changes 
in  the  PPB  system  without  some  confirmation  of  the  occurrency  of  its  findings. 
Secretary  Brown  therefore  appointed  Donald  B.  Rice  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
Defense  Department's  method  of  resource  allocation.  Mr.  Rice's  report, 
published  in  .1979,  underscored  the  problems  highlighted  by  the  earlier  work 
of  Richard  Steadman,  lhe  preeminent  problem,  according  to  Mr.  Rice,  was 
an  Inversion  of  the  entire  PPB  process.  National  objectives  were  Juxtaposed 
with  budget  constraints  making  programming  and  budgeting  the  dominant  phases 
of  Hie  budget  preparation  cycle.  (64:1-23)  Strategy,  Instead  of  driving 
I1  I’D,  was  being  developed  from  it.  lhe  root  of  the  difficulty  began  in  the 
planning  phase. 

Mr.  Rico  characterized  the  planning  "P"  in  PPB  as  silent.  (64:6)  It 
was  silent  in  that  It  failed  to  provide  any  meaningful  or  useful  output. 
Planning  did  not,  as  it  was  supposed  to,  bring  strategy  Into  harmony  with  the 
current  national  environment,  nor  did  It  update  defense  policy  by  aligning  it 
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with  national  goals.  Ihe  lacuna  in  DCS  planning  was  a  bona  fide  monetary 
bench  mark.  The  F Y 79  budget  proposal  Is  an  example  of  this  problem.  The 
approved  Defense  budget  appropriation  was  $10  billion  less  than  the  TOA  <n 
the  Defense  Guidance  (Of).  When  the  fiscal  gap  Is  this  large,  and  is  not 
realized  until  this  late  in  the  process,  the  Defense  Department  must  make 
some  hard  and  consequential  decisions  on  the  entire  proposed  program  struc¬ 
ture  very  quickly.  Essentially  tnis  amounts  to  negating  the  purpose  of 
the  entire  PPB  cycle.  (64:7) 

Secondly,  Mr.  Rice  found  decisions  made -in  the  programming  phase  were 
revisited  in  the  budget  phase.  Programming  decisions  tend  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  synergistic  contribution  of  the  individual  program  to  the  over¬ 
all  force  structure.  On  the  oto  r  hand,  budgeting  decisions  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  anticipated  appropriations.  Fi  iction  developed  as  the  two 
processes  became  more  divergent  In  philosophy  and  purpose.  Ihe  friction 
was  counterproductive  and  athwart  the  premise  of  PPB. 

A  third  deficiency  in  PPB  was  Its  failure  to  provide  feedback  on  the 
progress  of  programs  already  approved.  DoD  did  not  have  an  explicit  system 
in  being  to  measure  actual  performance  Improvements  generated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  equipment  to  the  defense  arsenal.  Hence,  OSD  did  not  actively 
pursue  ways  to  hone  decision  making  skills  or  increase  military  effective¬ 
ness  through  better  program  execution. 

Iwo  additional  problems  prevalent  in  PPB  were  the  lack  of  a  realistic 
role  for  «JCS  and  the  unified  and  specified  commanders,  and  the  infelicitous 
attention  paid  support  requirements.  (64:7)  The  former  problem  causes  an 
incongruity  in  force  structure  planning  while  the  latter  unbalances  force 
■  tructure  capabi  I  i  f.y . 


To  correct  all  these  problems,  Mr.  Rice  proposed  three  groups  of  sol¬ 
utions:  process  changes ,  organizational  and  role  changes,  and  new  capabili¬ 
ties.  Under  process  changes,  Mr.  Rice  advocated  a  planning  window  extending 
from  January  to  May  followed  by  a  combined  program/budget  review  phase. 

The  program/budget  review  was  to  be  scheduled  from  August  to  December.  (See 
Figure  4)  The  well  defined  window  along  with  a  combined  program/budget 
review  offered  several  advantages. 

*A  greater  opportunity  for  planning  activities  (made 
possible  by  reduced  work  intensity  through  the 
elimination  of  separate  program  and  budget  phase 
reviews). 

4More  advantageous  use  of  information  available 
from  Presidential  and  Congressional  budget 
processes. 

*The  stronger  likelihood  of  retaining  program 
integrity,  visibility,  and  balance  throughout 
the  process. 

*Consi stent  conceptual  approaches  through 
elimination  of  separate  program  and  budget 
phase  instructions. 

*Siinpll fication  of  separate  and  growing  paper¬ 
work  demands  and  reduction  in  wasted  staff  effort. 

♦Explicit  recognition  tnat  programming  and  budgeting 
are  continuously  incremental  processes  that  Incorporate 
selected  fundamental  reviews. 

Enhanced  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  major 
resource  allocation  questions  that  can  be 
authentically  zero-based.  (64:14) 

Note  the  last  bullet  features  an  issue  not  previously  addressed  —  the  issue 
of  2ero-based  budgeting  (ZBB).  In  his  analysis  of  ZBB,  Mr.  Rice  never 
directly  mentions  a  problem  with  integrating  ZBB  into  PPBSiyeU  a  problem 
apparently  existed.  Mr.  Puritano,  Executive  Assistant  to  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Carlucci  in  1981,  cites  ZBB  as  the  primary  source  of  the  excess 
paperwork  that  permeated  the  PPB  cycle.  (44:13)  This  paperwork  encumbered 
the  process  because  it  duplicated  other  PPB  documents,  it  was  not  based  on 
an  accurate  or  detailed  analysis  of  existing  data,  and  it  did  not  provide 
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Source:  Rice,  Donald  B.  Defense  Resource  Management  Studjf,  Washington  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  February  1979.  p.15 


useful  or  usable  information  to  decision  makers.  ZBB  never  did  mesh  with 
mi,  it  was  simply  over  1  ayed  on  it.  I.ike  oil  on  top  of  water,  it  remained 
a  separate  entity,  almost  smothering  the  operation  of  PPB. 

ZBB  did  more  harm  to  the  budget  process  than  it  did  good.  ZBB  was 
anti theti cal  to  PPB  In  its  approach  to  program  annual  review  and  multiyear 
planning.  The  attempted  combination  of  these  antagonistic  processes  caused 
confusion,  chaos,  and  upheaval.  (85:389)  OSD  line  and  staff  functions  were 
muddled,  staff  officers  were  overburdened  with  paperwork  and  the  Secretary 
was  swamped  with  an  avalanche  of  raw  data.  (85:394)  This  latter  detail 
severely  impaired  the  SecDef's  ability  to  effectively  manage  his  department. 

( 85 : 389) 

Also  in  1979,  the  Heritage  Foundation  undertook  a  study  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  budget  process.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  Foundation  recommended 
Congress  adopt  the  techniques  of  advance  budgeting.  (13:36)  Advance  bud¬ 
geting  is  a  euphemism  for  multiyear  budgeting,  a  concept  Congress  had  heretofor 
rejected.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  advance  budgeting 
offered  the  Congress  the  advantage  of  a  longer-term  perspective  for  their 
decision  making.  Ihis  longer  vista  would  "...force  Congress  to  examine 
the  budgetary  consequences  beyond  the  initial  fiscal  year  and  discourage 
the  casttalnoss  with  which  Congress  binds  Its  future  budget."  (13:36) 

By  the  close  of  19/9,  it  was  apparent  tremendous  strides  toward  multi- 
year  budgeting  and  an  improved  PPB  process  had  occurred.  Although  not 
evident  at  the  time,  history  shows  all  the  props  were  In  place  on  the  national 
stage  lor  a  major  budget  reform  production.  Curtain  time  was  still  a  few 
years  off  but  rehearsals  were  about  to  begin  in  earnest.  All  that  remained 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  actors. 
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In  the  author's  opinion,  the  1980-81  period  is  the  point  in  history 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  serious  consideration  of  biennial  budgeting  as 
a  probable  answer  to  all  the  federal  government's  budget  related  problems. 
In  this  period  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  begin  to  search 
for  reforms  aimed  at  solving  what  they  jointly  perceive  as  the  nascent  de¬ 
cay  of  effectual  government  budgeting.  Effectual  budgeting  Is  defined  as 
a  consistency  between  sta  :<  national  policy  and  the  development  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  structure  to  support  It.  In  1980, the  administration  discerned 
this  consistency  did  not  exist.  (46:24) 

* 

Moving  quickly  to  delineate  the  extent  df  the  budgeting  decay  within 
USL),  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carluccl,  on  13  February  1981  (three 
weeks  after  being  ensconced  In  this  position),  ordered  Vince  Purltano  to 
Investigate  PPBS.  (46:22)  A  summary  of  Mr.  Purltano's  assessment  follows: 

SYMPTOMS 


Planning  and  Policy 

1.  Planning  doesn't  influence  system,  Is  irrelevant. 

2.  Lack  of  policy  context,  no  bridge  from  DP(i  to 
resource  programming. 

3.  Not  enough  dialogue. 

4.  Gap  between  capabilities  and  policy. 

5.  Inadequate  current  assessment  and  CINC  Input. 
Underlying  problem;  Planning  has  not  been  a  priority 
concern  of  SecUef. 


Programming  and  Budgeting 


6 . 

Too  much  program  guidance. 

7. 

Inadequate  participatory  management. 

8. 

Focus  on  first  year  of  FYDP,  little  In 
four  years. 

last 

9. 

Conflict  of  program  guidance  vs  fiscal 

guidance. 

10. 

Inadequate  risk  assessment. 

11. 

Program  instability. 

12. 

Too  many  issues. 

13. 

Too  much  paper. 

14. 

Tail-end  perturbations. 

15. 

"Gold  watch"  behavior:  gaming. 
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16.  Duplication  of  content:  unique  formats. 

Underlying  problems:  Confusion  of  line/staff  relation¬ 
ship  USD  versus  services. . .ZBB  failure.  Focus  on 
"margin."  Paperwork  not  In  proportion  to  value, 
decisionmakers  more  creative  than  system  allows. 

System-wide 

17.  Revisitation  of  decisions. 

18.  Neglect  of  Execution. 

19.  PPBS — Acquisition  DSARC  [Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council]  conflict, 

20.  ORB  role  and  membership  Issue. 

21.  DoD-OMB  joint  review  Issue. 

Underlying  problems:  No  overall  management  of  total  PPBS 
process  below  SecDef  level... No  Uniform  communication 
device  throughout  the  total  PPBS  process. . .Too  many 
Data  bases  and  categories  due  to  competing  confusing 
demends  and  needs  from  0MB,  Congress,  OSD  offices  and 
services.  (85:393,394) 

% 

Following  a  review  of  these  findings,  Secretary  Weinberger  announced 
several  changes  to  the  PPB  procedure.  They  were: 

*Mod1fy1ng  the  existing  PPBS  to  reflect  a  shift  to 
greater  emphasis  on  long-range  strategic  planning; 

♦Greater  decentralization  of  authority  to  the  services; 

♦Closer  attention  to  cost  savings  and  efficiencies; 

♦Elimination  of  most  of  the  paperwork  required  by 
the  Zero  Based  Budget  (ZBB)  system; 

♦A  restructuring  of  DoD's  top  management  board,  the 
Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB); 

♦An  Increase  in  the  responsibilities  and  roles  of 
t ho  Service  Secretaries; 

♦A  change  of  roles  and  relationships  between  the 
various  OSD  staff  agencies  and  the  services; 

♦A  new  process  lor  management  review  by  teh  Secretary 
of  progress  toward  objectives  In  major  programs; 

♦A  general  streamlining  of  the  entire  PPBS.  (46:21) 

On  21  March  1981,  these  changes  were  formally  Incorporated  Into  OSD  modus 

operand!  by  a  memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  to  all  agencies  In  the 

Department.  (72:494) 

Later  that  same  year  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  took  actions 
to  improve  the  method  of  weapons  acquisition.  First  they  emphasized  long 
range  planning.  Ihis  gave  contractors  as  well  as  Congress  an  appreciation 
of  ttie  scope  of  proposed  acquisition  programs.  Second,  they  stressed 


multiyear  procurement.  I  hi s  was  a  way  to  realize  savings  through  more 
efficient  use  of  production  resources.  (44:14)  Both  these  initiatives  fore¬ 
told  the  administration's  interest  in  achieving  cost  savings  through  improved 
management  techniques. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  reorganized  the  DRB  and  expanded  its  role.  As 
part  of  the  reorganization,  the  Deputy  Secretary  was  named  chairman  of  the  DRB, 
and  the  services  secretaries  were  added  to  the  list  of  members.  The  board  also 
acquired  broader  responsibilities.  The  two  biggest  responsibilities  added 
to  the  DRB's  register  were  management  of  the* PPBS  and  supervision  of  the 
performance  review  process.  (32:5) 

In  his  first  year  as  SecDef,  the  Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger  has  taken 
dramatic  and  dynamic  steps  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  PPBS  and  Implement 
cost  savings  measures.  Congress,  In  the  meantime,  was  also  busy  with  budget 
reform.  Senator  Dan  quayle  (R-lnd.)  introduced  the  first  biennial  budget 
bill  (S.2U00)  on  the  Hill.  (47:5)  The  bill  was  entitled  the  Budget  Reform 
and  Oversight  Act  of  1981.  Ultimately  S.20U8  failed  to  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  for  passage.  However,  It  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  raised 
the  level  of  congressional  consciousness  regarding  the  intractable  nature 
of  the  current  budget  dilemma. 

Senator  Quayle  blamed  the  1974  Budget  and  Impoundment  C  itrol  Act  for 
current  conundrum. 

In  overall  te»'ms,  pausage  of  the  Budget  Act  has  not  resulted 
in  a  more  rational  and  efficient  Congressional  process  for 
making  decisions  on  appropriations.  The  haphazard  system 
of  review  and  the  reliance  on  continuing  appropriations 
today  makes  long-range  planning  impossible  for  federal 
agencies  as  well  as  for  state  and  local  agencies  dependent 
on  federal  funds.  (47:7) 


Not  only  had  it  failed  to  alleviate  the  CRA  problem  but  it  also  failed  to 
reestablish  congressional  dominion  over  the  budget.  Congress  had  not  created 
a  budget  of  its  own  since  the  enactment  of  the  1974  Budget  Act.  (13:33) 

Senator  Quayle’s  biennial  budget  bill  was  an  effort  to  correct  these  short 
comings. 

First,  to  overcome  the  CRA  problem,  Senator  Quayle  proposed  a  new  two 
year  timetable  for  budget  review  and  enactment.  (Table  5)  S.2008  proposed 

using  the  full  two  years  to  complete  legislative  action.  In  the  odd  num¬ 
bered  years,  under  S.2008,  the  President  would  submit  his  proposal  and  the 
Congress  would  perform  authorization  activities.  The  even  numbered  years 
would  be  reserved  for  congressional  action  on  appropriation  legislation. 

(47:10)  Through  use  of  this  scheme.  Senator  Quayle  thought  Congress  could 
*  avert  the  need  for  CRAs.  (47:10) 

Underlying  the  problem  of  congressional  unpunctuality,  was  the  commanding 
position  the  budget  review  procedure  was  assuming  in  the  congressional 
existence.  It  was  displacing  all  other  activities.  Senator  Quayle  con¬ 
sidered  the  budget  review  so  preeminent  an  activity  it  consumed  all  the 
energy  of  the  legislative  body.  No  time  remained  to  scrutinize  entitle¬ 
ments,  now  over  half  of  the  federal  budget.  (47:7)  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC),  shared  his  colleague's 
concern,  lie  characterized  the  cycle  this  way  "The  budget  cycle  drives  the 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  drives  the  executive  branch  to  such  an  obsession 
that  we  don't  have  time  to  think  strategy.  We  never  had  a  strategy  hearing 
since  I've  been  in  the  Senate."  (33:614)  Representative  Trent  Lott  (R-Miss.) 
seemed  to  speak  for  congressional  leaders  on  this  issue  when  he  said  "The 
budget  process  is  a  sacred  cow,  wandering  through  the  backyards  of  powerful 
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Table  5 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  TIMETABLE  UNDER  S.2008, 
THE  BUDGET  AND  OVERSIGHT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 


l-'IHST  SESSION 


Oi.  <i  belem: 
November  to 

rr.l  ;!,p 

.  (  dmq  vcail 
January  IS 
J  ■  *  li  i :  I  r  V  15 
V.arc'i  1 

/-:::i!  ' 

■'•on:  ]'.) 

Juno  30 

j.i’y  31  • 

«i  ’ 

September  15 
"  scomber  15 


On  -v  br!o<e: 
.  /"j.ry  15 
Varch  15 


'-.art.  :> 


7 . 1 


•  15 


V.Dtsnbor  15 
-  '  :vr  1 


Action  lo  bo  completed: 

President  submit*',  cuircmt  service?  budget  ior  the  biennial  liscal  period  beginning  in  the 
biennial  hscal  period  beginning  in  the  succeeding  oven  numbered  year. 


('resident  submits  his.  budget  lor  the  biennial  'iscal  period. 

A!i  committees  begin  oversight  heatings  w.th  reseed  to  major  Federal  programs. 

Comptioller  General  oi  the  United  States  reports  evaluations  ol  major  Federal  pro- 
yamr.  to  the  standing  committees.! 

Commit  toes  complete  oversight  hearings  and  teporl  to  the  Budget  Committees  ol  both 
Mouses  with  respect  to  the  biennial  liscal^  Deriod. 

Congressional  .Budget  UMice  submits  report  to  the  Budgef  Commitlees  with  respect  to 
the  biennial  (iscal  period. 

Budgel  Commiitees  ropoit  lirst  concurrent  lesolution  on  the  budget  (or  the  biennial 
fiscal  period  lo  Iheii  Houses. 

Congress  completes  action  on  lirst  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  tor  the  biennial 
fiscal  period 

Committees  report  allocations  ol  lirst  concurmni  resolution  on  !hc  budgel  among  pro¬ 
grams  wilhin  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Congress  completes  action  on  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  new  budget  authority  (or 
the  biennial  liscal  period. ” 

SECOND  SESSION 

Aclion  to  be  completed: 

President  submits  revised  budget  lor  the  biennial  liscal  period. 

Congressional  Budget  Cilice  submits  report  to  the  Budget  Committees  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  revised  budget. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  reports  bills  lor  mo  biennial  liscal  period. 

Senate  App;. 'print  ons  Committee  reports  bills  lor  the  biennial  fiscal  period. 

Congress  completes  action,  except  enrollment,  on  pills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
spending  authority  *oi  ihe  biennial  i iscal  period. 

Budget  Committees  rope:!  second  concurrent  resolution  on  ihe  budgel  lor  Ihe  biennial 
liscal  period  to  their  Houses 

Conor  .»ss  comptotes  adieu  on  second  core  merit  resolution  on  the  budget  tor  the  bien¬ 
nial  ii'  cal  period 

L‘-:.*'i'|  "*s"  co:nplo«p-.  action  »m  rcconcil-  itic  bill  c-  iiva-lution  to  implement  second  con¬ 
cur  r  ml  recol.iliou  on  llic  budget  for  t'v  biennia!  liscal  period. 

Bin:  nr  it  line  •'  pi'.'inn  hnrjim." 


Source:  Quayle,  Dan.  "The  Federal  Budget  Cycle  Should  Be  Replaced  By  A 
Two-Year  Budget  Process." '  Armed  Forces  Comptroller.  Sumner 
1982,  p.  11.  - c - 
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people  and  destroying  their  lawns  and  munching  their  gardens.  They  don't 
like  it  at  all."  (53:1697)  In  essence.  Congress  was  becoming  fed  up  with 

the  way  budget  review  was  being  conducted. 

As  1981  closes,  the  Congress  and  the  President  are  of  one  accord  re¬ 
garding  the  need  for  budget  reform.  Nonetheless,  disagreement  exists  on 
the  type,  timing  and  lineaments  of  this  reform. 


1982-1983 

f 

At  the  outset  of  this  period,  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
were  certain  a  change  to  the  budget  process  was  necessary.  However,  neither 
felt  comfortable  with  any  of  the  previously  proposed  suggestions.  Therefore, 
in  1982  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  was  asked  to  review  and  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  using  biennial  budgeting  at  the  federal  level.  The 
study  director  sought  the  best  surrogate  available  for  his  research.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  biennial  budgeting  had  not  been  employed  at  a  level  of  complexity 
directly  comparable  with  the  US  government,  he  decided  to  study  state  govern¬ 
ments  that  used  a  two  year  budgeting  procedure.  He  justified  his  selection 
of  state  governments  on  the  basis  of  parallel  political  and  economic  foun¬ 
dations.  Certain  state  governments  and  the  federal  government  had  similar 
legislative  and  budget  processes.  The  basic  premise  underlying  the  GAO 
study  was  the  supposition  there  were  elements  within  a  state's  biennial 
budgetary  procedure  which  could  be  adopted  at  the  federal  level.  Further¬ 
more,  the  problems  plaguing  states  with  annual  budgets  were  similar  to 
federal  budget  problems.  However,  states  using  biennial  budgeting  were  no 
longer  suffering  from  the  same  budget  problems  as  those  using  annual  bud¬ 
geting.  ihe  GAO  reasoned  if  bennial  budgeting  ameliorated  state  budget 
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problems,  It  would  likewise  alleviate  iederal  budget  problems,  lhe3e  are  two 
Important  assumptions.  Enough  variables  surround  the  public  sector  political 
and  economic  processes  to  make  It  Impossible  to  account  for  all  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these  two  premises,  consider  the  orientation  of  the  study. 
The  GAO  study  focused  on  budgeting  methods  and  procedures,  not  on  techniques 
for  successful  Implementation.  The  goal  of  the  study  was  to  Identify  how 
biennial  budgeting  could  support  efficient  government,  not  to  find  the  best 
way  to  Introduce  It. 

Of  the  50  states  making  up  the  union,  20  use  some  form  of  two  year  bud¬ 
geting.  Furthermore,  all  20  have  a  bicameral  legislature.  (21:84)  (See 

k 

Tables  6  and  7)  From  this  group  of  20  states  the  GAO  selected  three  for  more 
Intense  review.  They  were  Ohio,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin.  All  three  had  used 
biennial  budgeting  for  some  time.  Therefore,  the  system  was  mature  and 
stable  In  these  states.  Additionally,  the  governor  In  each  state  submits 
a  two  year  budget  proposal  In  the  form  of  two  one  year  requests.  Here  the 
similarity  ends.  1  he  Ohio  legislature,  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  enacts 
both  ono  year  bills  in  the  first  year.  Wisconsin,  In  the  middle  of  the 
continuum  enacts  both  budget  bills  the  first  year,  but  demands  the  Governor 
return  at  the  start  of  the  second  annum  to  recertify  tho  second  year's 
estimates.  Finally,  Florida  occupies  the  other  bound  of  the  spectrum. 
Although  the  Governor  of  Florida  sends  the  legislature  the  two  obligatory 
one  year  budget  requests,  the  state  congressmen  enact  them  one  year  at  a 
time.  (60:7-0) 

Of  the  threi  states  the  GAO  studied,  not  ali  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
the  two  year  budget  idea.  For  a  variety  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
reasons,  Ohio  was  the  biggest  proponent,  followed  by  Wisconsin  and  Florida, 
(60:9) 
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Table  6 


STATE  BUDGETARY  PRACTICES 


o* 

dhft  f*r\ fc/vJ«>4t 

ftatff  e  M*M*  inf 
•urhon/y 

Dare  e  »/rmo tel 

miur  ft*  gybmutrd 
by  drpt.  or  aiencrer 

t'o *r r  of 
kfii/djurr  to 

rhangr  budgttla) 

A  ota/ 
ytor 
hr  gins 

frrqurmy 
of  bud  ft! 

AMkm . 

Governor 

Oct  15  for  Jan,  teuton; 

Nov.  13  lor  Feb.  teuton 

Unlimited 

Ocl.  1 

Annual 

Atoabt . . 

Governor 

Del.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Ariaaaa  . 

Governor 

Scjm  1  «»<h  ytu 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

A**““ . 

Governor 

Sept .  1  In  eon  yc«i» 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yt.fbl 

taiMvb . 

Governor 

Sjrcclfk  date  for  each  agency 
let  by  Dept,  of  Finance 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annua] 

Cakv%4« .  . 

Governor 

Au».  1-15 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Co«Nik«l . 

Governor 

Sept.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

|Wka*art  . , . 

Governor 

Sept.  15:  ichoolt.  Oct.  15 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

IWM4i  . 

Governor 

Nov.  |  each  year 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial 

Cf«r|<|  . . . 

Governor 

Sept.  1 

Unlimited 

July  I 

Annual 

iu«a . 

Governor  (c| 

Aug.  31 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yr.(b.d) 

tdika . 

Governor 

Sept.  1  before  Ian.  teuton 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Ittaob . 

Governor 

SpcclHc  date  for  each  agency 
vet  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

I«41im . 

Governor 

Sept,  1  In  even  years,  fWaibk 
policy 

Unlimited  .■ 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yr.(b) 

»♦•• . 

Governor 

Scpl.  1  , 

Unlimited  * 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
VMb) 

|in«M  . . 

Governor 

Not  later  than  Oct.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Kttiwk^ . 

Governor 

Specific  date  let  by  admtolt- 
native  action  but  may  not 
be  later  than  Nov.  15  of 
each  odd  year 

UnHmited 

July  1 

Biennial, 
even  yi.(b) 

1  A«h(Mlfl . 

Governor 

Dec.  13 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annua) 

Miki . 

Governor 

Sept.  1  to  even  yean 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yMbl 

Maryland . 

Governor 

Sept.  1 

United:  legislature 
may  decrease  but 
not  Increase,  ea* 
eept  appropriation! 
for  legislature  and 
Judiciary 

July  1 

Annua! 

Ma^ar  HatrlU . 

Governor 

Set  by  administrative  action 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

MWMf  an . 

Governor 

Set  by  administrative  acilon 

Unlimited 

Ocl.  1 

Annual 

Mlaaneli . 

Governor 

Oct.  1  preceding  convening 
or  legislature 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yr.lbl 

MMt^ppI . 

Commission 

Of  Budget  A 
Account  in| 

10 

Aug.  1  preceding  convening 
or  legislature 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Mt%m«ri  . 

Governor 

Oct.  » 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Montana . 

Governor 

Sept.  1  of  year  before  each 
teuton 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 

y»- 

Nebraak* . . . 

Governor 

Not  lot  *9  than  Sept.  15 

Limited1  3/5  vote  re* 
quired  to  increase 
governor*!  recom¬ 
mendation!;  major¬ 
ity  vote  required  to 
reject  or  decrease 
tuch  Items 

July  1 

Annual 

Nevada  . 

Governor 

Sept.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
yr.lbl 

Nr»  llwnpiMrt  . . 

Governor 

Oct .  1  to  even  years 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennial,  odd 
ye. (hi 

Nr»  Jemry  . 

Governor 

Oct.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annua] 

N»«  Mr «Vo 

Governor 

Sept.  1 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Nf»  \*f\  . 

Governor 

Ea/ly  in  Sept 

Limited:  may  strike 
oul  items,  reduce 
items,  or  add  sepa¬ 
rate  item!  of  enpen- 
dnute 

April  1 

Annual 
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Table  6  (cont.) 


/Vff  estimates  Power  of  FlSCat 

State  or  Budget  making  must  be  svbirutttd  legislature  to  year  f  rrqueney 

other  /umdtciton  authority  by  dtp!,  or  §ter\cws  change  budget  (a)  begins  of  budget 

!  N*fth  (.'•rotas .  Governor  Sepi.  I  preceding  seision  Unlimited  July  I  Btennial,  odd 

yr.(b) 

Norik  Dakota .  Governor  July  I?  in  even  yean;  may  Unlimited  July  1  Biennial,  odd 

extend  43  days  )t. 

i  Ofclo .  Governor  Nov.  1;  Dee.  I  when  new  Unlimited  July  I  Biennial,  odd 

•  inventor  ii  elected  yr.(b) 

i  Oklahoma .  Governor  Sept.  1  Unlimited  July  1  Annual 

I  Ortfoo .  Governor  Sepi.  I  in  even  year  preced*  Unlimited  July  1  Biennial,  odd 

|  tn|  legislative  year  yr. 

■  Pf«ni>l»»nb .  Governor  Nov.  |  each  year  Unlimited  July  I  Annual 

.  Rhode  Wand .  Governor  Oct.  I  Unlimited"  July  1  Annual 

I  South  Carolina .  State  Budge!  Sept.  13  or  discretion  of  «  Unlimited  July  I  Annual 

;  4k  Control  board 

Roard(f) 

‘  South  Dakota .  Governor  Sept.  I  Unlimited  July  I  Annual 

Tennemeo .  Governor  Oct.  1  Unlimited  July  I  Annua) 

*flti .  Governor.  Date  let  by  budget  director  Unlimited  Sept.  I  Biennial,  odd 

Legislative  and  legislative  Budget  *  yr.(b) 

Budget  Board  ,■ 

Board 


Oovernor  *  Sept.  1 -30(g)  Unlimited  *  July  I  Annual 


V'rnnnt  .  Governor  Sept.  1  %  Unlimited  July  I  (h) 

Virginia .  Governor  Feb. -Sept.  In  odd  yean  Unlimited  July  I  Biennial, 

even  yr.(b) 

Washington .  Governor  Date  set  by  governor  Unlimited  July  I  Biennial,  odd 

yr.(b) 

Wets  \ Irttala  .  Governor  Aug.  IS  Limited:  may  not  in-  July  I  Annual 

creajc  items  of 
budget  bill  except 
ippropriatiom  lor 
legislature  and  Judi¬ 
ciary 


Wbronal* . 

Governor 

Dates  are  set  by  secretary. 
Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Biennia),  odd 
JMb) 

Wyoming . 

Governor 

Sept.  15  preceding  session  in 
Feb. 

Unlimited 

July  ■ 

Biennial, 
even  yr.(b) 

Clin . 

Governor 

Dale  let  by  director,  Bureau 
of  Budget  A  Management 
Resource 

Unlmfced 

Oct.  1 

Annual 

f ifrto  Rico . 

Governor 

Oct.  13 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Annual 

Virgin  tduidi . 

Coventor 

Dee.  30 

Unlimited 

Oct.  1 

Annua) 

d*e  following  tibles— Budget:  Officials  or  Agencies  Responsible  for 
Preparation.  Review  ard  Controls:  Legislative  Appropriations  Process: 
Budget  Documents  ind  Bills;  and  Enacting  Legislation:  Veto.  Veto  Over- 
roe  and  Effective  Due 

fsj  Limititions  list ed  In  this  column  relate  to  legislative  power  in  In- 
or  decrease  budget  items  generally.  Specific  limitations,  such  as 
constitutionally  cvmaiked  funds  or  requirement  to  enact  revenue 
measures  to  cover  new  e spendiiure  items,  are  not  Included. 

lb)  Budget  is  adopted  biennially,  but  appropriations  are  made  for  each 
year  of  the  biennium  separately.  Maine— budget  is  reviewed  annually. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin— a  few  appropriations  are  made  for  the  bien¬ 
nium.  Virginia  — amendments  to  current  budget  can  be  made  In  any  year, 
rut  there  is  no  formal  provision  fot  annual  review  of  the  entire  biennial 
appropriation.  North  Carolina,  Washington  and  Wyoming— biennial  ap¬ 
propriations  with  annual  review.  Wisconsin— tialutes  authorize  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  review,  and  the  governor  may  in  even  yeart  recommend 
change*. 


(c)  Governor  has  budget-making  authority  for  executive  branch  only. 
Judiciary  and  legislative  branch  budgets  are  the  responsibility  of  the  re¬ 
spective  branches,  and  the  governor  may  only  veto  the  budget  bitti  as  a 
whole,  not  by  item. 

(d)  Increases  or  decreases  may  be  made  In  even-year  sessions. 

(e)  Composition  of  commission:  governor  (ea-offtcio  chairman),  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor,  president  pro  tempore  of  Senate,  chairman  of  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  chairman  of  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  one 
senator  appointed  by  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  Mouse,  chair¬ 
man  of  Mouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  chairman  of  Houv  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  two  representatives  appointed  by  speaker, 

ID  Composition  of  board:  governor  (chairman),  treasurer,  comptroller 
general,  chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  chairman  Mouse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

(g)  Thirty  days  prior  to  each  department  or  agency  hearing  before  the 
governor. 

(h)  198 1  legislature  authorized  annual  nr  biennia?  budget  at  governor*! 
discretion.  Submission  of  annual  budget  began  wish  fiscal  1912. 


Source:  The  Book  of  The  States  1984-1985,  Volume  25,  Lexington,  Ky.: 
Ihe  Council  of  State  Governments,  1984,  p.  245. 
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Table  7 

NAMES  OF  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES  AND  CONVENING  PLACE 


Source: 
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Grrvoil  AvvotiHv 

Stunt 

Iluuit  ol  Rtruitnuiiiti 

{ . 

Gritaill  AvvantHv 

Stunt 

llmitt  ol  (tpmtiiuiuti 

|Ma»tr* . 

Gant  ill  AvvonNy 

Smitt 

Iluuit  ol  Ktpicirmailit! 

1  h*rUU . 

1  vfutjluir 

St  nut 

1  luuit  ol  htpititnuiut, 

hHirfla.  .. 

Gtnrul  Avvembly 

Stunt 

lltHi'r  of  RffHatanitmu 

H«**« . 

1  fyuhiuit 

Sinnt 
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|il«h»i  .  .  . . 

1  eyivUtuia 

Saiiaiv 
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HllutS  . 

Gaitaml  Avvembly 

Srtislc 
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Indian* . 

(•metal  Avveiitbly 

Setiaif 

Mouva  of  Krpfririiiaihft 

.  . 

Of  natal  Aivetnbly 

Stunt 

Mouva  of  Raprrtaoitihri 

Kansn . 

1  eynljtuir 

Sanaif 
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t  iaiifrtil  Avvembly 

Sanaia 
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ItiuNana . 

l  ejivtaiuia 

Santa 

Hotiit  of  Rrpta>rni*ilsri 

M«kna  . 

l  tfiilaiuit 

Stnitt 

llauta  of  Hrwofitiolrti 

Mars  land . 

Ga natal  Auambly 

Santta 

**  Mouit  ul  DvWiatti 

Mis«khii«lti  . . 

Manet  al  Court 

Smut 

llouit  ol  Rtpmtnuiliti 

MWM*an  . 

1  t*ol.vlurt 

Senna 

lluiivr  of  H rpi r\a m oti« at . 

MtariawH* . .  . 

t  afotaturr 

Santa 

llouit  ol  Rtpuitniniitl 

MlsiHsJppl  .  . 

l.api'Linua 

Smaif 

Iluuit  ol  Rtpintmailiti 
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Ganrtal  Auambly 

Samir 

»  Mouva  of  Kapmaoialivft 

Montana  . . 
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St  mlt 

llouva  of  Rcprettotiihat 

Nf  hiask  * . . 

1  ryohime 

Ul 

M»a-*a . 

1  tttrtUtme 

Stnnt 

Auambly 

Nf  •  IUmp«Mra . 

(•matil  C  ourt 

Srnair 
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Stunt 
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Stnait 
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North  Dakota . . 

l  tr.K>3it«a  Assembly 

Smut 

Mouva  of  Krpioctiiithri 

Ohk> . 

Gancral  A»\ambl> 

Stnnt 

Iluuit  ol  Otpttitniulit, 

Oklahoma  . 

1  ffisliilurf 

Sanata 

House  of  RepitteniilUti 

Orrfon  . 

Lf|rt1«iKc  Ninthly 

Stnnt 

Mouvr  of  RcptcveoitHvrt 

I'f  nnsrti  anta  . 

Cnnatal  A\>cit*My 

Samir 

Mouit  ol  Rtpintnuiut, 

Rhndr  Ulan/ 

C'ta natal  AtvcmHy 

Stnait 

Mouva  ol  HapraveotaiWcv 

Snath  Carolina . 

Ganarat  Atvmbly 

Stnnt 

Mouva  of  R  r  par  vent  aitm 

Sasath  Dakota  . . 

l.ffrtlihitf 

Samir 

Mou\a  of  Raptavaniaiixai 
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Satuia 

Mouva  of  RapravaniUt'rv 

Taaai . . 

1  cyivbtuia 

Stnnt 
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Stnnt 
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Stnnt 
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Santa 
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Samir 
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Samir 
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Samir 
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Hi 
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Samir 
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Suit  C»ruol 
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Suit  t  limit 

Suit  Muuw'SiMt  Capitol 
Suit  (  apaol 

Suit  Muuit 
Suit  C  arHol 
Suit  Cariinl 
Suit  llnult 
Suit  lloylt 

Si  ait  Himtr 
Suit  C  apM 
Suit  l  aptiol 
Nt*  C ai'HoIKt 
Suit  CapHnl 

Suit  Capitol 
Suit  Capiiol 
LrpiiUtur  UiilMai| 

Suit  Moult 
Si  ait  Mouit 

Suit  Ctphol 

Suit  t  aril’ll 

Suit  I  tfiilailit  BimMuii 

Suit  C  apHut 

Suit  llouit 

Suit  Ctphui 
Suit  Omni 
Slam  t  aruol 
Suit  Hunt 
Suit  Mouit 

Suit  Capiiol 
Suit  C  arui-l 
Suit  Capitol 
Suit  Capiiol 
Suit  llouit 

Suir  CapUolltl 
I  tritUmt  nmUm| 

Suit  Capital 
Suit  Capitol 
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Coo  pi  tn  lluMuia 
Cl' It  Ctnitt 
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ill  Stout  Hint,  llouit  Hio* 

|M  Stout  f  Jp-ltil  Suulh  Mm|  Momt  (  apilol  itoflh  NA  tnp 
(it  Mr*  (  apilul  Stout  I  luiflliti.  Nr.  C  aruol  llouit  Chtnihtl 
I’ll  I’n.irucril  Itaulaiurt  liitiu  hi  Dim.  ol  Col..  mtnil»tu  to  Si 
Iht  lult  Stoair*. 

Itl  Stnait  #.idii*on.  llouit  tddmnn 

(li  Mtmhtrt  ol  iht  kuati  hnuu  po  Oi  ihr  IHIt  *fpf«itn<nii. 


The  Book  of  The  States  1984-1985,  Volume  25,  Lexington,  Ky.: 
The  Co’u’nci  I  of  State  Governments,  1984,  p.  84. 
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in  spite  of  the  lack  oi  unanimous  support  for  the  two  year  budget 

process,  the  study  did  highlight  some  electric  benefits  of  biennial  budgeting. 

--During  a  2;-ye ar  budget  cycle,  agency  personnel  can  spend 
time  in  the  off-budget  year  on  managing  their  agency  activ¬ 
ities  (e.g.,  operating  State  programs,  monitoring  cash 
flow,  etc.) 

—Biennial  budgeting  does  not  require  the  State  govern¬ 
ment's  (legislative  and  executive  level)  full-time 
attention  for  budget  review  every  year.  Therefore, 
more  time  Is  available  to  do  non-budget  activities. 

—Biennial  Budgeting  allows  a  'planned  approach"  to 
2-year  budgeting  (i.e.,  through  budget  preparation, 
analysis  of  policy  Issues,  and  major  budget  pro¬ 
posals),  (60:10) 

lwo  problems  were  also  uncovered  by  the  study. 

--the  difficulty  in  estimating  revenues  and  expenditures 
and  In  budgeting  for  "uncontrol luble"  items  is  increased, 
and 

--the  legislature  has  less  control  over  the  executive 
and  State  agencies.  (60:10) 

From  the  result  of  this  study,  It  would  appear  biennial  budgeting 
might  reduce  the  amount  of  time  legislators  would  have  to  devote  to  bud¬ 
getary  matters.  Yet  it  would  also  appear  Congress  would  have  to  be  willing 
to  allow  for  a  little  more  fiscal  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  if  biennial  budgeting  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  solution  to  the  bud¬ 
get  problem. 

Also  in  1982,  the  center  for  Naval  Analysis  conducted  a  symposium  on 
PPBS.  Participating  in  the  debate  were  Dr.  Lawrence  Korb,  assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense;  Dr.  David  Chu,  Director,  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  OSD; 
and  Major  Generals  C.J.  Cunningham  (USAF),  T.R.  Morgan  (USMC),  and  Max  W. 

Noah  (USA);  and  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  111  (USN).  Within  this  disting¬ 
uished  group  of  public  servants  and  military  officers  there  were  varied  views 


on  the  future  of  PPI1.  However,  the  cjr'oup  expressed  a  singular  opinion 
when  it  came  to  biennial  budgeting,  in  their  collective  view  biennial 
budgeting  would  Improve  the  budget  process.  ( 101 : lb3 ) 
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Dr.  Chu  sounded  a  unitary  cacoplionous  note  pertaining  to  multiyear 
budgeting  Me  observed  Congress  had  not  embraced  two  year  budgeting  with 
the  same  zeal  as  UoD.  It  was  his  opinion  the  two  year  budget  solution  would 
face  its  tougnest  sledding  in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  (!01:183)  Al¬ 
though  Dr.  Chu  did  not  elaborate  further  01  this  issue,  It  can  only  b‘.u  as¬ 
sumed  the  Appropriations  Committee  would  lose  the  most  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  t udgetlng  committees  If  a  two  year  buuget  became  a  reality. 

Dr.  Chu  did  suggest  the  size  of  the  obstacles  a  biennial  budget  proposal 
would  have  to  hurdle  was  itnmens'  .  'n  fact,  the  size  may  be  so  great  as  to 
deter  Congress  from  attempting  the  race.  (101:183) 

Ine  budget  of  fiscal  year  1533  gains  notoriety  because  It  is  the  first 
budget  whole iy  prepared  by  ute  Reagan  Administration.  As  such  it  becomes 
a  vehicle  for  translating  campaign  rhetoric  into  reality.  The  central  theme 
of  tli->  198U  Reagan  Presidential  campaign  had  been  the  necessity  to  rearm 
America.  Simultaneously,  and  in  support  of  his  future  boss'  ministrations, 
the  Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger  expressed  Interest  in  Improving  the  efficiency 
of  ■  weapons  acquisition  process.  The  FY83  budget  is  an  interdigltation 
of  these  two  though ts .  The  cement  holding  them  together  is  multiyear  pro¬ 
curement  of  major  weapons  systems.  (37:25) 

Multiyear  procurement  is  important  in  the  advent  of  two  year  budgeting 
because  it.  is  built  on  the  same  foundation.  Fundamental  to  both  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  effectiveness  by  reducing  uncertainty.  Uncertainty  degrades 
eflectivc  operation  by  attacking  and  breaking  down  planning.  When  an  organi- 
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nation  is  deprived  an  opportunity  to  long  range  plan,  it  acquires  an  addi¬ 
tional  measure  of  uncertainty.  Exogenous  agents  cannot  predict  the  course 
of  the  organization.  Therefore,  they  limit  contact  with  the  organization 
because  uncertainty  is  an  Infectious  and  communicative  Jlsease. 

Multiyear  procurement  Is  an  antedote  for  uncertainty.  It  seeks  to 
provide  Defense  Department  vendors  with  a  clear  roadmap  of  DoD's  future 
course  by  giving  them  a  list  of  long  term  defense  requirements.  With  the 
list  vendors  can  plan  more  effectively.  They  can  make  better  capital  Invest¬ 
ment  decisions,  better  design  production  runs;  and  better  forecasts  cash 
flow.  Defense  Department  vendors  respond  ,by  providing  DoD  with  a  wider 
assortment,  of  procurement  options  and  a  larger  Industrial  base  from  which  to 
acquire  the  product. 

Two  year  budgeting  has  much  the  same  philosophy.  Congressional  authori¬ 
zation  and  appropriation  of  the  two  year  budgets  supports  DoD  efforts  to  cur¬ 
tail  uncertainty.  When  Congress  funds  Defense  Department  two  year  proposals, 
DoD  can  let  longer  term  contracts  than  it  can  under  annual  appropriation 
bills.  Biennial  budgeting  is  a  manifestation  of  federal  residue  to  fulfill 
the  Initial  planned  buy  of  a  particular  Item  or  items.  It,  therefore,  reduces 
uncertainty,  and  permits  vendors  to  execute  their  long  term  plans.  (37:25,26) 
Hence,  for  these  reasons,  multiyear  procurement  can  be  considered  a  progeni¬ 
tor  of  biennial  budgeting. 

Secretary  Weinberger  and  Ms  deputies  have  been  strong  proponents  of 
multiyear  budgets  and  procurements .  (83:9)  (85:401)  It  is  their  considered 
opinion,  multiyear  procurement  alone  can  save  the  government  billions  of 
dollars.  (83:9)  (85:4U1)  Figure  5  is  an  illustration  of  the  performance  of 
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Cost  Growth  for  Major  Weapon  Systems: 

end  of  CY  1980  14* 

end  of  CY  1983  1* 


Economic  Production  Rates: 

The  FY  1986  budget  includes  16  weapon  systems 
at  an  added  investment  cost  of  $1.3  billion 
in  FY  1986,  and  $2.6  billion  through  FY  1990. 

Savings  achieved  from  this  Investment  will 
amount  to  $1.2  billion  in  FY  1986  with 
cumulative  savings  of  $5.0  billion  through 
FY  1990. 


Multiyear  Procurements: 

From  FY  1982  -  FY  1985,  Congress  has  approved 
32  multiyear  contracts,  for  a  projected 
savings  of  $4.5  billion. 

FY  1986  budget  requests  an  additional  6 
multiyear  programs  with  anticipated  savings 
of  $1.3  billion. 


Source:  L)oU  Appropriations  for  1986,  Part  1,  99th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  p.  35. 


multiyear  procurement.  It  shows  the  copious  savings  possible  through  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  this  purchasing  technique. 

Concomitant  with  Dot)  preparation  and  use  of  multiyear  contracts,  the  96th 
Congress  made  several  attempts  to  enjoin  the  Defense  Department  to  use  bien¬ 
nial  budgeting.  Table  8  depicts  the  legislation  proposed  to  achieve  this 
purpose,  lhree  of  the  bills  originate  In  the  Senate,  while  one  begins  In 
the  House.  This  signifies  some  Interest  exists  In  both  houses  of  legisla¬ 
ture  to  enact  some  type  of  two  year  defense  budget.  Yet,  there  Is  abundant, 
discord  over  the  motif  for  this  legislation.  . 

A  cursory  analysis  of  these  legislative  proposals  might  suggest  they  are 
similar.  They  are  not.  lhe  Budget  Procedures  Improvement  Act  of  1983  (S.12) 
put  forth  only  minor  modifications  to  the  annual  process.  S.12  simply  sought 
to  elongate  the  budget  review  timetable  by  one  year.  (22:170)  Conversely, 
II.R.75U,  the  Biennial  Budgeting  Act  of  1983  approaches  the  two  year  budgeting 
problem  with  a  different  tack.  In  this  legislation,  Representative  Panetta, 
the  bill's  author,  tries  to  obviate  criticisms  of  congressional  oversight, 
lhe  bill  reserves  the  first  year  of  budget  review  for  performance  of  over¬ 
sight  and  evaluation  functions.  This  leaves  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  second  year.  (I. It. 750  was  also  seen  by  supporters  as  a  vehicle  to 
restore  potency  and  puissance  to  the  authorizing  committee;  a  committee  they 
perceived  was  emasculated  by  the  1974  Budget  Act.  (22:170) 

Polar  opposite  to  II. R. 750  In  Its  scheduling  of  oversight  and  evaluation, 
$.20,  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1983,  purposed  to  establish  spending  priorities 
early  in  the  budget  cycle.  Senator  Roth,  the  bill's  sponsor,  envisioned 
Congress  enacting  an  omnibus  budget  bill  before  the  end  of  the  first  session. 
(22:1/0)  lhe  final  biennial  budget  proposal  of  this  period  was  S.922.  Its 
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Table  8 


PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  ALTERNATIVE  BIENNIAL  BUDGETING  PROPOSALS 


S.  12' 

II.R.  750'' 

S.  20c 

S.  922* 

Mandated  Floor  Aciion  On 
Budget  Resolutions 

Both 

Second 

First 

First 

sessions 

session 

session 

session 

only 

only 

only 

Authorization  Legislation 

first 

Second 

Second 

Both 

session 

session 

session 

’sessions 

• 

only 

only 

only 

Appropriation  Hills 

Second 

.  Second 

First 

Both 

session 

session 

session 

sessions 

Session  Reserved  for 

only 

Second 

only 

First 

only 

Second 

Both 

Legislative  Oversight 

session 

session 

session 

sessions 

Fiscal  Year  to  Itegin 
in  Odd/Evcn  Year 

F.vcn 

Kvcn 

Even 

Odd 

Structure  of  Budget 

Retain 

Drop 

Adopt  new 

Drop 

P.esolution(s) 

current 

second 

resolution 

second 

system 

concurrent 

procedure 

concurrent 

resolution 

resolution 

'lludger  rrocrtlorrs  Improvement  Act  of  I9BJ,  introduced  by  Senator  Ford  on  26  Jaruary  I98J, 
with  numerous  torpnnsors. 

^Biernial  Budgeting  Acr  of  1983.  introduced  by  Representative  r.inctta  on  25  January  1983, 
with  numerous  subsequent  cosponsors. 

'Budget  Relorm  Act  of  1983,  introduced  by  Senator  Roth  on  26  January  1983. 

dT\vo  Year  Budgetary  Planning  Act  of  1933,  introduced  by  Senator  Cochran  on  24  March  1983. 


Source:  Hanre,  John  F.,  "Potential  New  Patterns  of  Congressional  Review 
of  Defense  Budget  Requests,"  Toward  a  More  Effective  Defense, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Ballinger  Publishing  Company,  1985,  p.  171. 


major  ciaim  to  budgeting  reform  was  elimination  of  the  second  concurrent  bud- 
get  resolution.  Beyond  this  it  supported  a  more  traditional  balance  between 
the  budget  authorization  and  appropriations  committees.  (22:170) 

Congress  lacked  the  concensus  required  to  pass  a  budget  reform  bill 
in  1983.  Therefore,  none  cf  these  measures  were  enacted.  Yet,  the  congres* 
sional  rebuff  of  biennial  budget  legislation  was  not  directed  against  budget 
reform  per  se,  but  rather  towards  the  form  of  the  proposals. 

In  fact,  by  1983,  Senator  Tower  (D-Tx.),  chan ...... i  of  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  was  sure  the  Congress  would  eventually 
pass  some  type  of  budget  reform  legislation.  (85:359)  To  prepare  himself  and 
his  colleagues  for  this  event,  he  directed  his  committee  begin  hearings  on 
the  Defense  irganl zatlon,  structure  and  decision  making  procedures.  Senator 
Tower  realized  congressmen  were  somewhat  ignorant  of  the  Inner  workings  of 
'Foggy  Bottom.'  Iherefore,  he  called  a  wide  variety  of  gnostlcal  witnesses 
to  present  their  opinions  on  how  best  to  fix  the  budget  process. 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  the  first  to  testify.  In  his  opening  remarks 
to  the  committee,  the  SecUer  called  on  them  to  enact  legislation  mandating 
a  biennial  process.  He  said  "On  continuity  I  would  like  to  put  strong 
recommendation  that  we  move  away  from  the  single  year  budget  and  that  we 
consider  very  seriously,  and  I  hope  would  want  to  adopt,  a  two  year  budget. 

The  difficulties  of  having  a  system  under  which  the  defense  authorization 

* 

and  appropriation  legislation  is  not  completed  when  the  fiscal  year  begins 
is  a  very,  very  difficult  set  of  facts  for  any  manager  to  work  with."  (83:8) 

1  lie  Secretary  wont  on  to  amplify  this  thought  by  describing  the  annual  cycle 
as  outmoded  and  archaic.  (03:8)  He  pleaded  with  members  of  the  committee 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  other  members  of  Congress  and  "...give  us  a 
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2-year  authorization  and  a  2-year  appropriation."  (83:8) 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  followed  by  Vince  Puritano  in  the  committee 
hearings.  Mr.  Puritano,  also  waved  the  biennial  budget  pennant  by  discussing 
problems  with  annual  budgeting.  He  said  annual  budgeting  injected  instability 
into  the  Defense  management  process.  To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Puritano 
explained  the  FY85  budget  proposal  was  in  the  development  stage,  yet  Congress 
had  not  passed  the  FY84  Defense  budget.  Without  the  final  FY84  budget,  DoD 
did  not  have  a  touchstone  to  measure  the  quality  of  FY85  estimates.  Mr. 
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Puritano  contended  a  biennial  budget  process  would  overcome  this  difficulty. 
However,  biennial  budgeting  was  not  without  risks. 

One  of  the  hazards  associated  with  two  year  budgeting  he  mentioned  was 
the  longer  timeframe  between  program  inception  and  execution.  The  longer 
timeframe  reduced  the  accuracy  of  budget  estimates  because  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  inaccuracy  of  inflationary  predictions,  and  it  reduced  DoD's 
flexibility  to  adopt  technological  advances.  To  counter  this  hazard,  Mr. 
Puritano  proposed  the  Congress  include  in  any  multiyear  budget  legislation 
an  increased  authority  for  the  Defense  Department  to  reallocate  appropriated 
funds.  (85:364-378) 

The  third  speaker  before  the  committee  was  Dr.  David  Chu,  Director, 

Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  for  OSD.  He  testified, 

In  my  judgment,  stability  is  the  key  to  further  pro¬ 
gress  in  improving  the  defense  resource  process. 

One  of  the  biggest  sources  of  instability  today  is  the 
short-range  nature  of  the  budgets  received  from 
Congress.  Although  the  Department  prepares  a  five- 
year  plan,  with  a  ten-year  extended  planning  annex 
running  beyond  that,  the  plan  is  funded  only  one 
year  at  a  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before  you  in  favor 
of  a  two-year  budget.  Several  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  expressed  support  for  that  initiative.  In  my 
judgment,  a  two-year  budget--or  some  form  of  multiyear 
budgeting--! s  the  most  important  single  step  we  could 
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take  to  improve  the  defense  resource  planning  and  alloca¬ 
tion  process.  I  urge  the  committee  to  act  on  the  support 
expressed  for  the  Secretary's  proposal  and  to  consider 
a  two-year  authorization;  perhaps  beginning  with  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1985  budget,  as  a  step  In  that  direction.  (83:399) 

The  final  speaker  was  Jack  quetsch,  Principle  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller).  Mr.  Quetoch  saw  the  primary  benefit  of  two  year 
budgeting  as  being  a  50%  reduction  In  wasted  purchases.  Mr,  Quetsch  felt 
the  Defense  Department,  In  a  rush  to  spend  all  appropriated  funds  before  *ie 
end  of  the  annual  fiscal  cycle,  did  not  always  fully  examine  purchasing  options. 
Hence,  he  saw  a  two  year  budget  as  not  only  allowing  DoD  more  time  to  research 
potential  purchase  options,  but  also  cutting  by  one-half  the  number  of  times 
It  would  face  the  prospect  of  a  spending  frenzy.  (85:406,407) 

Antecedent  to  the  completion  of  the  Tower  Committee  hearings,  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Policy  Committee  of  tile  Committee  for  Economic  Development  issued 
a  report  recommending  several  changes  to  the  federal  budget  process.  It  was 
the  unequivocal  opinion  of  the  committee  multiyear  authorizations  would 
strengthen  the  budget  process.  The  report  said  "Substantially  longer  auth¬ 
orizations  would  clearly  make  sense  for  many  military  activities."  (20:79) 

Ihe  committee's  major  reservation  with  a  multiyear  budget  process  was  the 
dearth  of  experience  with  it  at  the  federal  level.  Therefore,  they  pro¬ 
posed  multiyear  budgeting  be  introduced  gradually.  (20:78-79) 

1984 

In  1984,  Vince  Purltano,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
announced  the  Defense  Department  had  completed  repairs  on  PPB.  Of  Interest 
here  Is  his  statement  regarding  an  old  nemesis  of  PPB,  fiscal  constraints. 

Ihe  Assistant  Secretary  said  "Planning  documents  now  consider  fiscal  projec- 
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tions  when  settling  ;ni ri- term  objectives  for  force  and  resource  planning." 
(45:8)  It  was  clearly  the  vie*-  from  USD,  the  PPB  process  was  about  as 
effective  as  it  could  be  in  an  annual  appropriations  environment.  There¬ 
fore,  It  is  not  surprising  Mr.  Puritano  turned  his  attention  to  the  congres¬ 
sional  review  side  of  the  budget  cycle. 

It  was  Mr.  Puritano's  belief  the  efficiency  of  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  improved  by  timely  enactment  of  a  budget.'  (45:10)  He  laid  out  his 
criticism  this  way, 

The  major  problem  that  the  Defense  Department  continues 
to  have  with  Congress,  however,  is  the  year-long  Con¬ 
gressional  budget  review  process  that  concentrates  more 
on  programmatic  and  budgetary  detail  than  on  policy- 
level,  strategic  or  mission  oriented,  goal-related 
analysis  and  review.  Confusing  and  contradictory  de¬ 
cisions  are  made  and  conflicting  signals  are  sent  an 
the  defense  budget  request  moves  through  the  Budget, 

Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees.  The  appropriations  act  la  then  usually  late, 
and  DoD  spends  weeks  trying  to  put  the  fiscal  pieces 
together,  both  to  carry  out  the  final  Congressional 
decisions  and  to  plan  the  following  year's  budget  re¬ 
quest.  (45:10) 

To  correct  this  Incorrigible  situation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  recommended 
Congress  adopt  a  biennial  budget  review  cycle.  In  conjunction  with  the 
recommendation,  Mr.  Purltano  also  issued  a  warning.  The  warning  was  for 
Congress  to  cap  the  pro! 1 feration  of  committees  Involved  in  budget  review. 
Without  this  measure  of  self-control,  biennial  budgeting  would  not  solve 
anything.  (45:9) 

Mr.  Puritano's  enthusiasm  for  multiyear  budgeting  was  bubbling  over, 

Ho  proceeded  to  make  an  addendum  to  his  biennial  budget  recommendation  for 
Congress .  1  ho  Assistant  Secretary  said  USD  should  launch  its  own  study  of 

biennial  budgeting  to  ascertain  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  it  would  hold  for  OSD.  (45:10)  In  this  way  he  hoped  to 
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prepare  the  organization  lor  the  inevitable  transition. 

However,  1984  was  an  election  year.  The  Reagan  Administration  was 
deeply  entangled  in  re&ioction  efforts.  The  myriad  of  political  activities 
seemed  to  sap  much  of  the  ardor  for  budget  reform  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  Congress  4.:  m 4  to  remain  active  in  the  quest 

*.i  ,  ,  . 

for  budget  reform.  Represents !nthony  Beilenson  (D-Ca.),  Chaiftnan  of 

the  House  Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the  budget  process,  conducted  a 

thorough  analysis  of  the  budget  procedure.  The  analysis  spawhed  H.R.5247, 

a  budget  reform  bill.  Salient  features  of  H.R.5247  were  earlier  milestones 
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in  the  review  process,  modification  of  the  House  Budget  Committee's  member¬ 
ship,  and  elimination  o(  one  of  the  congressional  concurrent  budget  resolu¬ 
tions.  (34:2706)  Representative  Bielenson  saw  this  last  element,  of  the  bill 
as  the  key  to  restoring  congressional  punctuality.  The  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  was  nonbinding.  It  did  not  force  any  politician  to  make 
any  hard  choices.  Therefore,  it  was  of  no  real  value.  Time  spent  preparing 
and  debating  it  could  be  better  allocated  to  more  substantive  issues.  How¬ 
ever,  tho  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  did  not  share  this  view.  The 
bill  was  not  call  ad  forward  to  be  voted  on  in  1984.  (29:1594) 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  by  the  House  leadership  to  stop  its  spread,  the 
calenture  of  budget  reform  dilated.  Representative  James  R.  Jones  (U-Okla.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  became  Infected.  In  1984,  he  observed 
"I  do  think  there  needs  to  be  some  (budget)  reform.  But  there  is  no  reform 
that  can  substitute  for  political  will."  (49:2018)  Representative  Jones 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  If  Congress  lacked  the  will  power  to  consummate 
a  budget  reform  bill,  it  would  end  In  failure.  Mark  0.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.), 
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Chairman  ot  t ho  Senate  Appropr i a t i on s  Committee,  expanded  upon  Representative 

Jones'  statement  when  he  said  "No  matter  how  many  reforms  are  made,  we  will 
always  have  backsliding."  (49:2018)  He  went  on  to  add  "In  the  Senate  leg¬ 
islation  only  gets  done  by  a  unanimous  consent  or  exhaustion."  (49:2018) 
Senator  Hatfield,  a  veteran  of  many  years  in  the  Senate,  was  stating  an 
Important  concern.  Perhaps  even  If  Congress  could  amalgamate  the  different 
political  factions  long  enough  to  pass  a  budget  reform  bill,  there  still 
was  no  guarantee  congressmen  would  abide  by  It. 

Senator  Dan  (Juayle  (R-Ind.),  Chairman  of 'the  Temporary  Select  Committee 
to  study  the  Committee  System,  was  conducting  an  Investigation  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  System.  The  content  of  the  investigation  seemed  to 
overlap  with  the  budget  review  process.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  called 
before  his  committee  harkened  back  to  one  common  thread.  The  common  thread 
was  the  need  for  a  multiyear  budget  process.  (49:20iv)  Senator  Quayle 
himself  even  said  "Senators  are  up  to  their  eyeballs  with  having  to  vote 
again  and  again  on  Issues..."  (49:201B)  The  Senator  was  referring  to  the 
growing  frustration  among  members  of  Congress  with  the  time  consuming 
redundancy  In  the  budget  review  cycle. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  boldfaced  evidence,  Congress  could  not  agree 
on  how  to  proceed.  Senator  Tower  thought  the  problems  with  budget  review 
could  bo  solved  by  combining  the  authorizing  and  appropriating  committees, 
this  one  super  panel  would  scrutinize  all  budget  related  legislation  and 
provide  recommoHations  to  the  full  Senate.  In  Senator  Tower's  view,  this 
was  the  best  way  to  remove  the  significant  roadblocks  to  timely  passage 
of  budget  legislation.  (49:2019) 
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But,  as  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  the  train  was  now 

speeding  down  the  track  and  Senator  Domenl cl  realized  he  could  either  jump 
on  board  or  be  left.  Caught  In  the  midst  of  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
budget  reform  crusade,  Senator  Domenl cl  proffered  a  reform  bill  whose  major 
tenet  was  the  formation  of  a  House-Senate  Joint  Budget  Committee.  Sena¬ 
tor  Domenl cl  reasoned  If  the  budget  process  could  be  structured  to  bring 
together  the  most  Influential  budgetary  politicians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
budget  review  cycle  vice  the  end,  the  major  stumbling  blocks  could  be  removed, 
thereby  eliminating  the  needless  Intermediary  debate.  (49:2019)  Nothing 
came  of  either  Senator  Tower's  or  Senator  Domenl cl's  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  budget  reform  was  fermenting' In  the  House.  By  August  1984 
Anthony  Bellenson  concluded  budget  reform  In  1984  was  Impossible.  According 
to  Representative  Bellenson,  the  principle  obstacle  to  passage  of  a  budget 
reform  bill  was  the  Senate.  No  bill  could  satisfy  the  discordant  views 
present  In  the  Senate  and  still  be  worthwhile.  Yet  Representative  Bellenson 
felt  1984  was  a  perfect  time  to  begin  laying  the  groundwork  to  pass  budget 
reform  In  1985.  He  capsulated  his  views  when  he  observed  that  although 
people  have  all  kinds  of  problems  with  the  budget  process,  they  still  find 
It  profitable  to  live  with  a  process  they  know  but  don't  love.  (49:2019) 

Representative  David  Obey  (D-Wls.)  was  not  as  pessimistic  over  the 
prospects  of  budget  reform  passage  as  his  colleagues,  lherefore,  In  November 
1984,  he  presented  his  version  of  budget  reform.  Representative  Obey's  bill 
was  analogous  to  H.R.  5247  In  concept  and  approach.  It  differed  only  In 
the  extent  It  would  advance  the  budget  review  timetable  and  the  method  of 
funding  government-  operations.  The  proposed  method  for  funding  government 
operations  was  an  omnibus  budget  bill  containing  all  budget  decisions  for 
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t.liL'  I'sc.il  y:Mr.  In  tli.s  vein,  the  bill  would  contain  a  blueprint  for 

all  spending  and  taxing  measures  as  well  as  all  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  legislation  necessary  to  implement  this  blueprint.  (50:3033) 
(louse  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (D-Mass.)  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright  (D-Tx.)  considered  the  Obey  bill  too  radical.  It  would  have 
meant  restructuring  the  congressional  budget  organization.  Furthermore, 
it  would  lead  to  the  erosion  of  traditional  power  bases  in  the  Congress. 
(50:3033)  The  House  leadership  prevailed.  In  December  1984,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  caucus  rejected  the  militant  budget  reform  idea.  (38:3125) 

Although  1984  ended  without  concrete  legislation  on  the  books,  the  basic 
ingredients  for  budget  reform  were  coming  t6  the  surface.  It  was  now  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  they  combined  in  the  right  chemical  sequence  to 
cause  the  desired  reaction. 


tarty  in  1985  Philip  A.  Qdeen,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center 
lor  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS),  was  appointed  chairman  of 
an  elite  group  of  Defense  Analysts.  The  group's  task  was  to  study  the 
activities  and  organization  of  the  defense  establishment  with  a  goal  of 
recommend i rig  techniques  for  more  effective  and  efficient  operation.  (62:1) 
Among  those  serving  with  this  August  group  were  Andrew  J.  Goodposher  and 
Mei y in  n,  Laird.  Goth  these  gentlemen  were  very  familiar  with  the  Defense 
operation.  Mr.  Laird  had  even  been  associated  with  this  type  venture  In 

v-:  Le* .  V-,*  wIVn  regard 

to  PP8  will  not  vary  substantially  front  those  articulated  14  years  earlier. 


To  carry  out  their  mission,  the  panel  felt  It  necessary  to  Include  not 
only  OSD  In  the  preview  of  the  study,  but  also  to  review  congressional 
procedures.  This  study  was  perhaps  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the 
entire  budget  preparation  and  review  process.  Therefore,  the  results  are 
discussed  in  full . 

The  panel  began  their  study  with  PPB.  They  had  a  very  definite  opinion 
of  the  process. 

PPBS  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  a  multiyear  process  that 
would  proceed  deductively  from  the  establishment  of  national 
defense  priorities  through  the  development  of  specific 
defense  programs  to  the  formulation  of  each  year's  budget 
request.  The  model  of  PPBS  as  a  series  of  interlocking 
functions,  the  output  of  one  forming  the  Input  of  the 
next,  has  not  been  realized.  To  meet  these  objectives, 
we  believe  that  all  three  basic  phases  of  PPBS  need  to  be 
overhauled.  (o2:33) 

Beginning  with  planning,  the  group  said  OSD  was  negligent  In  managing  the 
planning  function.  (62:38)  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
blamed  for  not  translating  national  security  object!  •••<■■•:  .nto  policy  guide¬ 
lines  for  use  in  (he  development  of  the  Defense  Force  structure.  Further¬ 
more,  the  panel  reported  "...Joint  military  planning  Is  not  constrained  by 
realistic  projections  of  future  defense  budgets.  Consequently,  the  primary 
JCS  planning  documents  are  fiscally  unrealistic  and  therefore  largely  ig¬ 
nored  In  the  programming  and  budgeting  process."  (62:38) 

The  proposed  cure  paralleled  recommendations  found  In  earlier  studies. 
First,  expand  the  responsibility  of  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  policy 
to  ensure  budget  decisions  conform  to  mission  requirements .  Second,  task 
the  chairman  of  JCS  to  place  OJCS  planning  inputs  within  a  framework  of 


Programming  and  budgeting  did  not  escape  the  panel's  scrutiny  un¬ 
scathed.  Hrst,  the  panel  ieit  the  two  phases  were  competitive  Instead 
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of  complementing.  Tor  example,  decisions  made  in  the  programming  phase  were 

often  revisited  and  overturned  in  the  budgeting  phase.  In  their  report,  the 

CSIS  group  labeled  this  activity  inefficient  and  wasteful.  (62:39)  The 

second  problem  with  programming  and  budgeting  was  the  link  between  the  two 

phases.  Programming's  output  was  not  in  a  handy  format  for  budgeting.  The 

magnitude  of  this  problem  became  apparent  when  cost  cutting  decisions  had  to 

be  made  late  in  the  PPD  cycle.  Decision  makers  were  not  able  to  readily 

acquire  information  on  the  risks  and  repercussions  of  alternative  courses 

of  action.  (62:4U)  This  impaired  the  effectiveness  of  these  decisions. 

lhe  yroup  described  it  this  way. 

I  he  limited  ability  to  translate  between  programming  and 
budgeting  processes  is  exacerbated  by  the  gaps  that  occur 
between  the  overall  fiscal  levels  used  to  guide  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  defense  programs  and  the  actual  size  of  the 
budgets  the  president  proposes  and  the  Congress  even¬ 
tually  approves.  The  problem  begins  with  the  often  wide 
differences  between  the  fiscal  guidance  assumed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
program  cycle  in  the  spring  and  the  actual  budget  level 
eventually  approved  by  the  president  late  in  the  fall. 

Having  put  together  a  program  using  optimistic  fiscal 
assumptions,  the  department  is  faced  with  the  need  to 
make  pregram  cues  to  meet  the  president's  final  budget 
decision  at  the  end  of  the  cycle.  Given  the  difficulty 
of  moving  between  programming  and  budgeting,  the  depart¬ 
ment  finds  It  difficult  to  map  out  the  programmatic 
consequences  of  these  budgetary  adjustments.  (62:40) 

I  he  panel  advised  unifying  programming  and  budgeting.  (62:40)  Just 

as  the  previously  described  19/0  study  of  PPB  had  recommended,  this  one  also 

said  a  combined  programming  and  budgeting  cycle  would  yield  better  results. 

furthermore,  there  wasn't  any  risk  associated  with  this  solution  as  previous 

opponents  to  tills  recommendation  had  argued,  lhe  substance  of  the  opposition 

was  the  joining  of  programming  and  budgeting  would  lead  to  an  ascendant  budget 
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phase.  I  he  panel  countered  this  position  by  noting  the  budget  phase  was 
already  dominant,  in  their  view,  implementation  of  their  recommendation 
would  culminate  in  a  better  balance  between  the  two  by  infusing  programming 
expertise  throughout  the  budget  phase.  162:41) 

The  next  fault  the  CSIS  group  identified  within  the  DoD  organization 
was  its  execution  of  oversight  arid  evaluation  responsibilities.  (62:41-42) 

The  panel  contended  DoO  did  not  give  adequate  credence  to  historical  data 
available  on  previous  PPB  processes.  For  example,  the  group  thought  Defense 
Department  managers  would  review  lessons  learned  from  post  cycles  and  use 
this  Information  to  avoid  known  pi tfa I Is,,  thereby  making  each  successive 
cycle  better  than  Its  predecessor.  The  panel  did  not  observe  this  concept 
being  practiced.  From  their  perspective,  almost  no  attention  was  paid  to 
previous  PPB  cycles  nor  was  there  any  visible  attempt  to  measure  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  previously  approved  programs.  Two  causal  factors  were  mentioned 
for  this  abbrogation  of  responsibility.  The  first  was  the  maladroit  account¬ 
ing  base  used  by  the  Defense  Department  and  the  second  was  an  antiquated 
information  management  system.  (62:42) 

The  accounting  system  is  obligation  oriented.  In  other  words,  where 
Congress  appropriates  the  money,  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  its  fiduciary 
role  as  procurer  of  defense  related  articles,  turns  around  and  commits  the 
money  to  a  contract,  oven  though  the  material  purchased  under  this  contract 
may  not  be  delivered  for  several  years,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Navy  submarine. 
So  money  is  allocated  at  the  outset.  An  accounting  system  of  this  nature 
is  advertent  and  useful  up  to  the  point  the  participants  sign  the  contract. 
Afterward  there  is  little  emphasis  in  tracking  exactly  how  the  manufacturer 
spends  the  funds.  Coupled  with  the  accounting  problems  were  difficulties 
in  dispensing  accurate,  useful  information. 


I  ho  DolJ  did  not  have  a  master  plan  for  the  procurement  or  employment 
of  if';  mananciiient  i  n  I  orntiM:  i  on  systems.  In  format  ion  produced  from  those 

devices  was  ad  hoc,  uncoordinated  and  sometimes  coni  llctl  rig.  A  contributing 
factor  to  the  poor  use  of  office  automation  was  the  lack  of  a  common  cross- 
service  readiness  yardstick,  The  independent  activity  of  each  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  had  Ted  to  different  methods  for  determining  combat  capability. 
Senior  decision  makers  had  to  subjectively  Interpret  several  different  docu¬ 
ments  to  decide  if  the  military  was  able  to  successfully  prosecute  Its  war¬ 
time  mission.  Instead,  they  Should  have  one  objective  computer  output  for 
perusal. 

Ilie  panel  * s.  solution  was  to  add  a  definitive  evaluation  phase  to  the  PPB 
process,  io  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  new  evaluation  process,  the  group 
recommended  DoU  change  the  PPB  acronym  to  PPHE.  (62:43)  The  recommendation 
tion  also  included  suggestions  for  a  new  accounting  base  and  an  updated 
inloniiatlon  system. 

the  report  paused  at  this  juncture  to  assess  biennial  budgeting  from 
a  Defense  Department  perspective.  To  summarize  the  group's  viewpoint,  they 
wore  very  much  In  favor  of  biennial  budgeting.  Not  only  would  It  enhance 
long-range  planning  and  programming  activities  (62:41),  but  It  would  also 
add  stability  to  weapons  acquisition,  reduce  program  costs,  and  permit  Dot) 
in  devote  more  time  to  strategy  development.  (62:49) 

lurnlng  its  attention  to  Congress,  the  Odeen  greup  found  these  areas 
worthy  of  comment.  Ilie  first  was  the  workload  of  the  individual  members 
of  Congress.  The  panel  determined  It  was  too  great.  They  felt  congress¬ 
men  had  too  much  to  do  and  too  little  time  to  do  it,  (62:32)  This  dilemma 
certainly  stemmed  lit  part  from  the  more  complex  issues  Congress  was  forced 
to  con i tout.  But  Congress  also  had  a  tendency  to  add  to  its  own  difficulties. 


ihis  tendency  was  most  obvious  in  the  expansion  of  the  roles  of  some  of  the 
committees  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  prudent.  (60:32)  As  was  mentioned 
earlier,  96  committees  were  Involved  in  budget  review  In  some  fashion.  (45:9) 
The  second  problem  the  Odeen  group  Identified  was  repetition.  (62:33) 

The  number  of  committees  reviewing  the  budget  was  growing.  Clear  lines  of 
demarcation  no  longer  existed  between  the  turf  of  one  committee  and  another. 
This  resulted  In  a  similar  problem  to  the  one  cited  earlier  with  PPB.  De¬ 
cisions  made  early  in  the  process  were  subject  to  approval  and  could  be 
overturned  downstream.  Other  management  problems  emanated  from  this  arrange¬ 
ment  caused  mainly  by  an  inability  to  pinpoint  a  definite  decision. 

The  third  problem  was  a  paucity  of  congressional  foresight.  Congress 
had  a  myopia  that  prevented  it  from  seeing  the  ramifications  of  its  decisions 
beyond  the  next  year.  (62:34)  As  a  result,  policy  review  and  program  evalua¬ 
tion  take  a  back  seat  to  dollar  allocation. 

In  wrapping  up  its  report,  the  CSIS  group  suggested  biennial  budgeting 
as  a  comprehensive  answer  for  the  problems  they  cited.  (62:34-35)  If 
biennial  budgeting  were  adopted  Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Congress,  the  Odeen  panel  felt  certain  synergistic  effects  would  greatly 
add  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  federal  budgeting  process. 

Although  we  believe  there  are  likely  to  be  substantial 
benefits  in  shifting  the  entire  federal  budget  to  a 
biennial  cycle,  such  a  proposal  extends  beyond  the  mandate 
and  expertise  of  this  committee.  For  the  defense  budget, 
however,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  a  shift  to  a 
biennial  cycle— whether  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of 
the  federal  budget  or  alone— would  have  a  number  of 
significant  benefits.  It  would  foster  greater  stability 
in  the  defense  planning  process  and  ease  the  burden  now 
Imposed  by  the  annual  budget  process  on  the  members  of 
Congress.  By  reducing  the  time  spent  on  budget  review, 
a  biennial  cycle  would  allow  greater  efforts  to  be 
directed  at  broad  questions  of  policy  oversight.  And 
it  would  permit  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  those  long¬ 
term  issues  of  purpose  and  strategy  that  are  of  the 


iji'i'iA tost  importance  to  the  nation's  security. 

At  the  same  time,  a  biennial  budget  would  have  a  salutary 

el  loot  on  internal  Department  of  Defense  resource  alloca¬ 
tion  procedures.  It  would  Impart  greater  stability 
into  the  planning  process.  It  would  also  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  the  department  spends  on  budget  Issues,  allowing 
greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  broader  Issues  of  defense 
strategy  and  priorities,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of 
past  decisions.  (62:34-35) 

In  addition  to  biennial  budgeting,  the  CSiS  group  suggested  Congress 
reorganize  so  only  one  committee  would  review  the  proposed  Defense  programs. 
Mils  recommendation  was  an  agnate  of  the  earlier  Tower  proposals.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  further  streamline  the  budget  review  process  thereby  alleviating 
the  onerous  burdens  budget  review  imposed  on  a  congressman's  time.  The  group 
cavcatod  this  last  recommendation  by  saying  there  were  formidable  political 
barriers  to  reification  of  such  a  proposal.  (62:35-36) 

CnoUneous  with  the  CS15  study,  the  Congress  commenced  Its  own  review 
of  the  Defense  Department's  method  of  budget  preparation.  The  basis  for 
this  study  was  a  growing  congressional  fear  the  Defense  Department  was 
handicapped  by  serious  structural  defects.  (72:111)  The  fountainhead  of  con- 
yress I ona I  trepidation  was  the  testimony  of  former  Defense  Secretary  James 
K.  Soil  1  ess  I  nger . 

...in  the  absence  of  structural  reform  I  fear  that  wa 
shall  obtain  less  than  Is  attainable  from  our  expenditures 
and  from  our  forces.  Sound  Structure  will  permit  the 
release  of  energies  and  of  imagination  now  unduly  con- 
s t r.i i nod  hy  the  existing  arrangement.  Without  such  re¬ 
form,  l  fear  that  the  United  States  will  obtain  neither 
the  best  military  advice,  nor  the  effective  execution  of 
military  plans,  nor  the  provision  of  military  capabilities 
commensurate  with  the  Fiscal  resources  provided,  nor  the 
most  advantageous  deterrence  and  defense  posture  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Nation.  (72:111) 

Itiis  testimony  was  part  of  a  SA5C  hearing.  I  he  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-A?.)  was  committee  chairman  at  the  time  and  the  Honorable  Sam  Nunn 


(U-Ga.)  was  ranking  minority  member.  These  gentlemen  turned  to  James  Locher, 
a  professional  staff  member  and  study  director,  to  orchestrate  the  Investi¬ 
gation.  Mr.  Locher's  report  was  later  entitled  Defense  Organization!  The  Need 
For  Change.  Two  areas  of  Mr.  Locher's  audit  are  pertinent  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  paper:  his  review  of  PPB,  and  his  review. of  Congress. 

Beginning  with  the  PPB  review,  the  report  acknowledges  the  changes 
to  the  system  made  by  Deputy  Carluccl  In  March  1981.  However,  It  Intimates 
these  changes  were  only  partially  effective.  The  report  said  many  of  the 
problems  OSD  thought  It  had  solved  still  exist.  (72:494) 

Flaws  within  PPB  span  the  breadth  of  the  system.  Since  they  already 

* 

have  been  discussed  ad  nauseam,  only  a  summary  Is  presented  here.  See  Table 

9. 

In  his  review  of  Congress,  Mr.  Locher  underscored  several  problem  areas. 
They  are  summarized  In  Table  10.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
two  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  Is  problem  number  3,  Problem 
number  3  clearly  demonstrates  the  congressional  study  group  thought  the 
annual  budget  cycle  was  passe.  It  supported  this  contention  by  echoing  the 
findings  of  the  CSIS  study  group.  It  found  the  current  budget  process  to 
be  too  demanding  and  time  consuming  with  regard  to  legislation.  (72:578,580) 
Senator  Nunn  expressed  it  best  when  he  said  "...  the  time  and  workload 
the  Senate  and  Its  committees  are  being  dominated  and  devoured  by  this  task 
alone  (the  budget  review)."  (72:580) 

lhe  study  accented  the  problem  of  congressional  preoccupation  with  annual 
budgets  by  citing  four  deleterious  results.  First,  It  prevents  Congress 
from  seeing  the  big  picture.  Line  Item  budget  review  had  blinded  Congress 
to  tlie  macro  picture.  No  longer  was  the  legislature  interested  in  policy, 


Table  9 


PROBLEMS/SOLUf IONS  FOR  PPB 


CiiiulUMlnnt 

1.  The  I’PH  system  is  capable 
of  roftpomlliig  to  changes  In 
policy  ami  management 
style  nnd  generally  support¬ 
ing  the  mniutgemont  needs 
of  UoIJ  leadership. 

2.  The  PI’U  Hystem  has  no  de¬ 
ficiencies  so  Revere  that  it 
Rhoultl  be  considered  the 

trimary  reason  for  ehann- 
ng  the  fundamental  orgnnl- 
rational  relationships  In 
Do!). 

3.  Dol)  resource*  nllorntiou  Is 
cummtly  liampered  by  lanf- 
(active  Htrnteglc  planning; 
accordingly,  the  strategic 
planning  process  In  DoD 
should  he  strengthened. 

'1,  Until  USD  nnd  OJCR  have 
Important  roles  to  nlny  in 
Dim)  strategic  plunnlng;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  efforts  should  he 
inntle  to  strengthen  the 
sliriti'glc  nliinnlii  t  cupnbtli- 
ties  of  both  organizations. 


KfcommtndiUlntu 


4A.  Diminish  OSD’s  predominant 
focus  on  resource  decisions. 

413.  Form  an  executive  committee 
of  the  Defense  Ilesourccs  Hoard 
to  nerve  ns  the  primary  decision- 
making  forum  for  strategic  plan¬ 
ning. 

40.  Appoint  nm lor  OSD  officials 
with  strong  strategic  planning 
skills  and  Interests. 


4D.  Create  the  position  of  tire  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Strategic  Planning)  who  would 
bo  responsible  for  establishing 
nnd  maintaining  a  well-designed 
nnd  highly  Interactive  strategic 
planning  process. 

4B.  Insulate  strategic  planner* 
from  excessive  outside  demands 
on  their  time, 

4F,  Strengthen  the  mission  orienta¬ 
tion  of  organizations  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  stmtegic  plmmlng  by 
creating  mission-oriented  offices, 

40.  Expand  the  urb  of  net  assess¬ 
ments,  particularly  by  CMOS. 


6f> 


Table  9  (cont. ) 


C,  There  is  nit  insufficient  re-  5A,  Require  that  the  Joint  Strnte- 
Intionshlp  between  strategic  gio  Planning  Document  (JSI  D) 

planning  nnd  fiscal  con-  reflect  the  moet  likely  necal  con¬ 
straints.  Btrainte. 

GB.  Alter  the  strategic  plannimr 
process  to  have  the  JSPD  submit- 
led  after  end  baaed  upon  the  De¬ 
fend  Outdance. 

0,  The  absence  of  realistic  CA.  Provide  for  earlier  Presidential 
fiscal  guidance  results  In  a  review  of  the  defense  budget, 
loss  of  much  of  tint  value  of 

the i  PPBS  product  and  un*  fiB,  Require  a  mid-course  correction 
dcrtnlties  confidence  In  by  DoD  after  clear  indications  of 
DnD's  resource  allocation  congressional  Intent  on  the  top- 
process.  *  line  of  the  defense  budget. 

7.  The  PPL*  system  falls  to  • 
omplmulze  the  output  side 
of  the  defense  program. 

8.  The  JOS  system  Is  unable 
to  make  meaningful  pro¬ 
grammatic  inputs. 

9  The  PPM  system  gives  In-  9A.  Expand  the  PPB  system  to  in- 
sufficient  attention  to  exe-  elude  u  controlling  phase, 
cutlon  over  sight  and  con¬ 
trol.  OB.  Develop  the  accounting  nnd 

management  information  sys¬ 
tems  necessary  to  support  effec¬ 
tive  execution  oversight  and  con¬ 
trol. 

10.  The  PPBS  cycle  Is  too  10A,  Recommend  to  the  Secretary 
long,  complex,  and  unstn-  of  Defense  that  ho  consider  the 
tie.  following  options; 

Redo  major  strategic  planning 
documents  less  frequently; 
and 

Margo  the  programming  and 
budgeting  phases. 


Source;  Defense  Organization;  The  Ne>sd  For  Change,  p.  526-528 
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Table  10 


(■unm.I.MS  Willi  lilt  C0HGRLS5I0NAL  BUDGET  PRUCtSb 


(‘imclimitiMn 

1.  Off bits  l.o  reorganize  the 
Department.  of  Defense  will 
pr  »ve  imperfect  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  changes  in 
congressional  review  nnd 
overnight  of  the  defense 
program. 

2.  The  congressional  budget 
process  dominates  the  legis¬ 
lative  agenda  and  has  dis¬ 
torted  defense  oversight. 

2.  Annual  congrcHshmnl 
review  cycles  of  Dol>« 
budget  submission  have 
becotni*  counterproductive 
and  inhibit  coherent  over¬ 
sight, 

1  4.  I'ho  Congress  has  trlvln* 
l  lin'd  its  responsibilities 
through  micromanagement 
nf  Holt;  the  CongrcR*  no 
longer  focuses  on  fundn- 
mental  issues  of  strategy 
and  national  priority. 


t 

i 

I 


f>.  The  Congress  reinforces  the 
Haws  Inherent  in  current 
UoU  uvgmu’/.ndons  and  pro- 
i'ednr»>H;  the  Congress 
dwells  nil  material  inputs, 
not  mission  outputs. 


Uvismintendatltinii 


3A.  Adopt  a  biennial  budget  proc¬ 
ess. 

311.  Establish  milestone  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  major  acquisitions. 

4 A,  Move  congresslonnl  lenders 
place  increased  emphasis  on 
avoiding  micro-management  of 
DoD. 

411  Consolidate  individual  line 
items  Into  force  “packages"  an- 
dnuthorlze  packages. 

(A  biennial  budget  process,  while 
not  solving  micro- management 
directly,  would  help  shift  the  fun¬ 
damental  focus  of  the  Congress 
bv  deemphnslr.lng  annual  budg¬ 
ets  and  reemphasizing  tradition¬ 
al  oversight.) 

DA.  Complete  the  evolution  to  mis¬ 
sion-oriented  subcommittees. 

611  Structure  hearings  along  lines 
of  defense  missions,  not  appro¬ 
priation  accounts, 

50  Modify  budget  lustincatlon  ma¬ 
terial  to  rellect  defense  missions. 


Source ;  Uo tense  urbanization;  Hie  Need  For  Change,  pp.  611,612. 
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it  was  captivated  by  events.  (/?:5R9)  Second,  it  served  to  focus  congres- 

sfonal  attention  on  the  short  term  without  regard  for  long  term  effects. 

172:589)  Third,  the  annual  process  does  not  call  to  account  previous  cycles, 
Everyone  fixates  on  the  r.ew  surety  and  ignores  past  deeds.  Fourth,  the  one 
year  cycle  facilitates  deferral  of  tough  decisions.  In  the  annual  cycle, 
politicians  always  have  an  out.  They  can  put  off  an  issue  until  next  year  . 
(72:589) 

the  congressional  study  in  consonance  with  previous  studies  put  forth 
biennial  budgeting  as  the  answer  to  the  fundamental  problems  associated 
with  Defense  oversight.  (72:602)  The  two  year  budget  offered  the  potential 
to  stabilize  the  planning  process,  ease  the  burden  on  congressmen's  time, 
and  allow  Congress  the  time  to  conduct  macro-oversight  of  th?  Defense 
Department.  On  the  debit  side  of  the  biennial  ledger  were  these  liabilities. 
First,  the  problem  of  reopening  debate  on  an  already  approved  piece  of 
legislation.  This  might  occur  in  the  second  year  of  a  two  year  budget  if  economic 
conditions  changed  drastically.  Second,  political  difficulties  Inherent  in 
any  two  year  budget  proposal.  For  example,  if  budgets  were  enacted  in  odd 
numbered  years,  congressmen  would  be  running  for  reelection  on  a  budget 
passed  a  year  precedent.  However,  if  the  budget  were  enacted  in  an  oven 
numbered  year,  an  incumbent  president  would  be  !n  dire  straits.  He  rould 
be  three  years  into  his  new  term  bef)re  he  could  present  his  budget  agenda. 
(72:603) 

Even  without  the  other  Impediments,  the  political  one  would  be  sufficient 
to  scuttle  the  two  year’  budget  idea.  However,  a  method  exists  to  circumvent 
these  obstacles.  Judicious  use  of  supplemental  budgeting  would  permit  annual 


Ail. jus t.inent  of  a  biennial  budget  thernbv  olvititj  the  crisis  at  least  temporar¬ 
ily.  in:  I. ,  win  i  ii  use  of  sii|>|'  I  eiiion  1 .1 1  budgets  is  unres  trie  led/  11  could 
result  in  a  do  facto  recitation  of  the  annual  cycle.  Without  some  type  of 
qualified,  unbiased  arbiter,  inevitable  attempts  to  overuse  supplemental 
appropriations  by  opponents  of  biennial  budgeting  will  dilute  its  true 
intent. 

In  April  of  19(35  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  released  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  year  1986.  Section 
909  of  the  report  said,  "Ihe  committee  believes  it  is  important  that  Congress 
adopt  a  two  year  cycle  for  authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  Deportment  of  Defense."  (82:225)  In  May  1985  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  released  its  report  on  the  House  version  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986.  Section  1049  stated  "...  the  Congress  finds 
that  tin?  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  could  be  more 
elloctlvoly  and  efficiently  planned  and  managed  if  funds  for  the  Department 
wore  provided  on  a  two  yen’  cycle  rather  than  annually."  179:308)  Finally, 
in  duly  1585,  the  Committee  of  Conference  submitted  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986.  In  it  the  conferees 
stated  they  believed  "...a  biennial  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  substantial 1y  improve  Dot?  management  and  congressional  oversight." 
l  ”.i):4  34) 

I  ho  clinuu  of  sixteen  years  of  budget  reform  study,  testimony  and  writing 
came  In  iiuveiiibor  19(35.  November  was  the  month  the  President  signed  the  FY86 
Defense  Author i /at  1  on  Act,  otherwise  designated  P . L . 99- 145.  Section  1049 
of  tho  Act  not  only  dii acted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  henceforth  present 
biennial  hinlyot  proposals  to  the  Congress,  but  It  a  bo  tasked  the  Congress 


to  authorize  and  appropriate  both  years  of  the  budget.  (23:472)  The  leg¬ 
islation  designated  the  FY88/89  Defense  budget  proposed  to.be  the  inaugural 
biennial  budget. 

Secretary  Weinberger  had  the  foresight  to  previse  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  In  October  1985  to  begin  preparation  of  a  biennial  budget  proposal, 
(109:1)  and,  as  early  as  April  1965.  the  SecDef  Initiated  the  BP PBS  by 
notifying  defense  agencies  to  begin  biennial  planning.  (109:1)  OSD  was 
ready  for  two  year  budgeting.  However,  it  was  24  June  1986  before  Deputy 
Secretary  Taft  sent  a  message  to  all  the  Commander  In  Chiefs  (CINCs)  Informing 
them  DoU  was  moving  to  a  two  year  budget  cycle.  (100:1)  Although  no  formal 
reason  is  given  for  the  delay,  the  author  surmises  this  announcement  was  made 
to  coincide  with  release  of  the  Packard  Commission  Report. 

1965  may  have  been  the  most  prolific  year  for  biennial  literature 
and  legislation.  In  19BF,  the  executive  branch  sponsored  two  major  studies 
and  various  congressional  committees  published  four  reports.  These  documents 
provided  the  catalyst  to  pass  the  biennial  budget  legislation.  Many  people 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  they  thought  the  enactment  of  the  FY86  Defense 
Authorization  Act  would  end  the  controversy  over  a  two  year  budget.  They 
were  wrong.  P.L. 99-145  acted  more  like  a  stimulant  than  a  depressant  to 
budget  reform  actions  as  the  next  two  years  will  show. 

1960 

In  September  1985,  just  two  months  before  he  was  to  sign  the  FY86 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  President  Reagan  appointed  David  Packard  chairman 
of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  tasked  to  study  the  Defense  management  system.  The 
results  of  this  report  are  outlined  under  the  1986  subheading  because  the 

7() 


t '  <1  r '  : 


i  ’ i,  tiuti  was  published  until  Juno  l9Uf>,  A  summary  ol  the 

panel's  findings  is  listed  below. 

1.  I  he  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  on  behalf  of  the  President 
should  review,  update  and  disseminate  national  objectives,  policy  and  fiscal 
constraints  to  appropriate  federal  agencies. 

2.  Ihc  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  NSC  guidance,  will  direct  the  JCS 
to  assess  the  threat  and  develop  national  military  strategy. 

3.  Within  the  constraints  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
chairman  OJCS  will  develop  feasible  plans  tocarry  out  national  policy. 

4.  As  often  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deems  prudent,  he  should  direct 
chairman  OJCS,  other  members  of  the  national  military  hierarchy,  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  to  prepare  a  net  assessment  of  allied 
military  capability  co  deal  with  threats  to  US  worldwide  interests. 

5.  Ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  will  review  all  military  recommendations 
and  ideas,  Following  the  review,  the  Secretary  will  recommend  to  the 
Pros  I  dent  a  national  military  strategy.  Along  with  the  recommendation, 

Uio  Secretary  will  smjnest  a  live  year  defense  budget  and  apprise  the 
President  of  risks  associated  with  the  strategy  he  is  recommending. 

6.  ihe  President,  using  the  lnrormation  provided  by  the  SecDeT,  will 
do  fine  a  national  military  program  and  affiliated  budget  for  the  ensuing 
five  year  period.  Once  this  decision  is  made  it  becomes  binding  on  the 
dclense  biennial  budget  process. 

/,  { he  Secretary  of  Defense  should  closely  coordinate  with  the  Congress 

to  develop  an  operationally  oriented  budget  format.  Furthermore,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  advised  to  develop  a  UPPUS  procedure  to  complement  biennial  budgeting 
and  to  Include  in  this  procedure  provisions  for  major  program  evaluation. 
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h.  ii  !i>(.(Miii!n:iKld lions  are  to  be  successfully  implemented.  Con¬ 

gress  must  support  them.  Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  the  Congress  authorize 
and  appropriate  a  two  year1  budget  commencing  with  the  FY88/89  cycle.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  needs  to  view  the  budget  proposal  from  the  aspect 
of  its  contributions  to  strategy,  policy,  and  operational  capability. 

(63:27-30) 

Ihese  recommendations  were  Intended  to  add  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
to  the  budget  preparation  and  review  process.  Mr.  Packard  believed  If 
those  recommendations  were  fully  implementedj  the  budget  process  would  be* 
come  more  lenient  and  depurated.  Figure  6  is  an  Iconograph  of  the  Packard 
Commission's  procedure.  Notice  the  absence  of  redundant  vortices  and  whorls 
blamed  by  previous  analysts  for  slewing  down  the  budget  operation.  This 
streamlined  process  was  seen  by  the  Packard  Commission  as  a  way  to  restore 
efficacy  to  budget  making.  (63:1,2) 

On  31  March  1987,  Secretary  Weinberger  notified  Congress  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  biennial  budgeting  from  the  Defense  Department's 
perspective  pursuant  to  Section  1405  of  P.L.99-145.  The  advantages  he 
listed  were  1)  reduction  in  the  use  of  C’As,  2)  a  longer  review  cycle  allowing 
for  presidential  and  congressional  analysis  of  DoD  policy.  He  went  on  to 
add  biennial  budgeting  was  a  more  stable  procedure  which  would  add  efficiency 
to  Defense  operations.  This  increase  in  efficiency  of  Defense  operations 
could  lead  to  a  renewed  commitment  by  Congress  to  support  Defense  budget 
requests .  Next,  he  listed  the  disadvantages  to  two  year  budgeting,  lhe 
first  was  a  decrease  in  the  accuracy  of  budget  estimates,  lhe  additional 
twelve  months  increases  the  element  of  uncertainty.  Cost  predictions  will 
be  harder  to  nail  down  under  two  year  budgeting.  Second,  biennial  budgeting 
is  a  more  rigid  procedure  limiting  US  ability  to  respond  to  unforeseen 
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crisis.  Yet  the  SecDef  was  quick  to  caution  against  efforts  to  artificially 
inject  more  flexibility  into  the  two  year  budget  process  by  Increasing  the 
use  of  amendments,  supplemental  budget  requests,  and  for  reprogramming 
requests.  The  Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger  personally  believed  these  were 
nocent  activities.  After  pondering  the  countervailing  issues,  the  Secretary 
felt  the  benefits  of  biennial  budgeting  outweighed  the  liabilities.  More¬ 
over,  the  liabilities  of  biennial  budgeting  could  be  overcome  by  the  com¬ 
bined  labor  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  In  concluding  his 
letter,  Secretary  Weinberger  said  "On  balance,  we  believe  the  risks  of  the 
two  year  budget  are  manageable,  but  will  require  a  strong,  joint  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  and  all  DoD  oversight  committees  of  the 
Congress  lor  a  substantial  period  of  time."  (110:1,2) 

On  1  April  1906,  and  In  support  of  the  effort  to  implement  biennial 
budgeting,  the  National  Security  Council  published  National  Security  Defense 
Directive  (NSDU)  219  (Secret).  1  hi s  document  outlined  the  firm  points  of 
planning  and  risk  assessment  under  the  two  year  budget  procedure. 

While  OSD  exhibited  a  unified  effort  to  effectuate  two  year  budgeting, 
Congress  enjoyed  no  such  equanimity.  Representative  Vic  Fazio  (D-Ca.) 
called  the  FY86  Defense  Authorization  Act's  attempt  at  budget  reform  "... 
cosmetic."  (54:3139)  Rudolph  Penner,  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO),  felt  biennial  budgeting  was  aimed  at  the  wrong  problem. 
According  to  Mr.  Penner,  the  answer  to  the  budget  malaise  was  aligned  with 
the  answer  to  the  far  more  esoteric  question  of  the  congressional  role  in 
the  budget  process.  (54:3139)  In  Mr.  Penner's  opinion,  the  answer  to  the 
latter  would  be  far  more  helpful  than  trying  to  solve  the  former.  Even 
those  outside  government  were  not  universally  convinced  biennial  budgeting 


would  h"  i  p  Mi"  si  ■  t  u  r,  of  fedora  I  hud-iot.  imj.  A  case  in  paint  is  Francos 

Modigliani,  a  Nobel  laureate  in  Economics.  Ur.  Modigliani  felt  much  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  I’enner,  that  is  Congress'  efforts  were  misdirected.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Modigliani,  the  real  problem  with  the  US  budget  process  was  the 
s j 20  of  the  federal  debt,  if  the  US  legislature  did  not  attack  this  problem 

in  the  near  future,  attempts  to  repair  the  budget  review  procedure  would  be 
meaningless.  (54:3139) 

Obviously,  not  everyone  shared  the  opinions  expressed  by  this  sample. 

If  people  espousing  these  views  were  a  majority,  ttie  Congress  would  not  have 
passed  P.L. 99-145.  In  fact,  CNN  reports  86X  of  the  legislators  favor 
biennial  budgeting.  (112:  —  )  But  these  opinions  illustrate  the  discord 
over  the  biennial  budget  issue.  As  1986  came  to  a  close,  OSD  is  working 
fervently  to  imp  lenient  UPPB  to  support  the  two  year  budget  process  while 
Congress  experiences  enmity  over  the  issue. 


1 98 / 

1  fm/  opens  with  the  execution  of  a  historic  event.  Un  5  January  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan  delivers  his  FY88  budget  message  to  Congress.  Part  of  the 
President's  F Y HR  budget,  is  of  course,  the  first  Biennial  Defense  budget. 
Although  President  Reagan's  message  does  not  directly  address  the  two  year 
budget  procedure,  it  does  castigate  Congress  for  not  passing  budget  legis¬ 
lation  on  time.  (51:81) 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  somewhat  more  straight  forward  than  the  President 
in  expressing  his  feelings  toward  the  biennial  budget  procedure.  In  the 
submission  of  the  FY88/09  Defense  budget  to  the  Congress  tie  evinced  his 
candid  approach. 

/5 


litis  shift  to  a  biennial  budget  for  national  defense 
has  very  positive  implications  for  budget  review  and  execu¬ 
tion.  A  two-year  budget  permits  greater  stability  in  pro¬ 
viding  resources  for  defense  efforts,  provides  for  a  more 
effective  ordering  and  production  of  military  equipment, 
and  enhances  program  planning  and  execution.  It  will  provide 
more  stability  at  the  operational  level  where  Installation 
and  activity  commanders  and  program  managers  turn  budget  de¬ 
cisions  into  action.  It  will  also  allow  more  time  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  results  of  current  and  prior-year  execution  of  the 
defense  budget.  A  biennial  budget  will  free  program  mana¬ 
gers  to  spend  more  time  and  effort  ensuring, that  funds  are 
spent  effectively  and  efficiently. 

The  two-year  budget  could  forge  a  new  and  strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  nation's  defense  effort.  It  should 
replace  a  lengthy,  time-consuming,  and  detailed  annual 
review  process  with  a  two-year  cycle  that  allows  a 
period  for  useful  policy  review  and  oversight.  In 
these  days  of  increasing  fiscal  constraint,  it  is  all 
the  more  critical  that  we  weigh  the* requirements  for 
na clonal  security  programs  within  the  overall  context 
of  national  priorities,  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
become  obscured  In  the  line  item  review  of  funding 
levels.  (90:86) 

A  major  concern  of  the  administration  at  this  juncture  was  the  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  FY89  budget  request  on  the  success  of  the  FY88  request.  The 
administration  sent  Deputy  Secretary  Taft  to  the  Hill  to  convey  this  con¬ 
cern.  In  February  1987,  Deputy  Secretary  Taft  in  hearings  before  Senator 
Stennis'  (0-Miss.)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  underscored  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  support  for  two  year  budgeting.  However,  he  also  wont  on  to 
stress  the  linkage  between  the  FY88  and  FY89  proposal. 


We  have  prepared  the  budget  in  budget-quality  submission 
for  both  fiscal  years,  thoroughly  scrubbed,  consistent 
with  the  congressional  direction  that  we  submit  such  a 
budget,  and  also  consistent  with  the  Packard  Commission's 
recommendations  on  this  subject.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  stability  in  the  defense  program,  if 
we  could  get  a  2-year  appropriation  for  the  Department. 

So,  what  we  are  requesting  is  3  percent  real  growth  in 
both  years  over  the  previous  year.  That  is  an  Important 
innovation  that  I  wanted  to  note  at  the  outset. 
Substantially,  the  program  builds  on  the  prior  years  that 
we  have  proposed  and  the  committee  has  acted  on  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decade.  The  priorities  of  earlier  years 
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Ih't  is  to  Ih*  expected  .  Rut  there  is  an<  >  t.her  d  i  f  I  crence . 

I  ha  t  is,  that  we  have  had  to  address  these  priorities  within 
a  more  constrained  environment.  (73:5) 

Later  in  the  year  in  hearings  before  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 

toe  on  the  F Y88/89  proposal,  Secretary  Weinberger  pushed  for  two  year 

authori zatiun  and  apuropriation  of  the  Defense  budget  request.  In  his 

prepared  statement  to  the  committee,  the  SecDef  elaborated  on  the  problems 

L)oD  had  experienced  with  the  FY87  budget  request.  He  portrayed  them  as 

endemic  to  the  annual  cycle.  He  said  the  two  year  budget  process  offered 

a  way  out  of  the  fiscal  swamp. 

The  President  and  I  have  been  longtime  proponents  of  a  two- 
year  budget.  In  the  FY  1986  Department  of  Defense  Authori¬ 
zation  Act,  the  Congress  expressed  its  intentions  to 
authorize  a  two-year  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  FY  1908/FY  1989.  Subsequent  to  these  optimistic 
words,  however,  the  authorization  process  for  FY  1987 
nearly  failed  altogether.  The  appropriations  committees 
failed  to  achieve  separate  DoD  legislation,  resorting 
ultimately  to  an  omnibus  contlnu.ng  appropriations  bill. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  to  achieve  some  degree 
of  coutrul  in  the  budget  process,  the  topline  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  fell  to  a  level  lower  than  that 
approved  for  FY  1985.  In  efforts  to  meet  arbitrary  fiscal 
targets,  it  often  appeared  as  though  legitimate  pro¬ 
gram  requirements  became  irrelevant  to  the  review  pro¬ 
cess. 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  budgetary  chaos  that  two-year 
budgeting  may  prevent  by  allowing  us  the  opportunity, 
every  o tiier  year,  to  focus  on  overall  defense  issues 
and  priorities  ra tiier  than  line  item  detail  and  budget 
totals.  (73:37) 

Lven  though  the  administration  was  enthusiastically  embracing  biennial 
budgeting,  certain  factions  within  the  Congress  continued  to  resist  it. 
the  basis  for  their  opposition  did  not  seem  to  be  the  biennial  budgeting 
toiifj  p t .  rather  it  appeared  to  be  the  configuration  of  the  biennial  process. 

I  lie  foundation  lor  this  posit  is  not  only  the  number  of  budget  reform  bills 
proposed  lot  lowing  passage  of  the  1986  Defense  Author ization  Act  but  also  the 
fact,  these  newly  proposed  bills  included  the  two  year  budget  submission 


provision.  Tor  example,  consider  Senate  Bill  S.832.  It  was  a  biennial  budget 
sponsored  by  Senator  Domenici  (R-N.M,).  Senators  Quayle  (R-Ind.),  Dole 
(R-Okla. ) ,  Garn  (R-Utah),  Gramm  (R-Tx)  and  Symns  (R-Miss.)  cosponsored 
this  bill.  The  legislation,  proposed  on  25  March  1987,  was  designed  to  be 
a  more  radical  budget  reform  measure  than  the  one  Included  in  the  FY86 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  main  elements  of  S.832  were  1)  force  spending 
decisions  into  compliance  with  the  congressional  budget  resolutions,  and 
2)  restore  Gramm-Rudman  automatic  spending  cuts.  (57:547) 

The  fact  S.832  has  not  garnered  the  necessary  votes  to  become  law  is 
not  important.  What  is  Important,  is  S.832  was  just  one  of  150  budget 
reform  bills  referred  to  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  in  1987  for 
action.  All  these  bills  deal  with  biennial  budgeting.  (28:3)  Senator 
Glenn  (U-Ohlo)  is  committee  chairman.  He  has  not  established  a  schedule  yet 
for  reviewing  these  measures.  (28:3) 

On  17  April  the  Budget  and  Program  Newsletter  heralded  the  arrival  of 
BPPB.  (27:1)  With  this  announcement  came  the  realization  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  would  no  longer  conduct  its  annual  budget  ritual.  The  question  was 
what  will  DoD  do  In  the  off  budget  year?  (Figure  7  displays  the  BPPB  events 
for  calendar  year  87/88.  (27:3))  The  major  feature  in  the  non-budget  year 
or  BPPB  will  be  the  Implementation  Review.  The  purpose  of  the  Implementation 
Review  is  to  evaluate  the  exactitude  of  Defense  threat  analysis,  selection 
of  programs,  and  the  execution  of  previously  approved  programs. 

Only  recently  DoD  completed  Its  first  off  budget  year  of  the  cycle. 
Anonymous  Pentagon  pources  have  suggested  the  execution  of  off  year  events 
needs  work.  Apparently  many  opportunities  were  missed  to  sell  DoD  programs 
to  potential  congressional  sponsors  as  well  as  educate  congressmen  on  the 
Defense  operation. 


Figure  7 
BPPBS  i  IMF.  I  ABLE 
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Calendar  198  7 

Jr. nun ry .  President  lamieB  national  security  strategy. 

Provisional  budget  levels  forwarded  by  OMB  (FY88-94). 

"For  Comment,r”draf t  of  policy  guidance  Issued. 

July.. . .  CINCs  (Commanders  in  Chief  of  Unified  and  Specified  Com¬ 

mands),  OSD,  and  Services  submit  Implementation  review 
issues. 

You  will  notice . . . the  absence  of  any  "program"  actions 
during  tills  period. 

August .  Implement  at  Inn  review  Issues  formulated  with  Services, 

C INOs ,  end  OSD  staff. 

August  15 . .  Strategy  issues  (if*any)  forwarded  to  President. 


September  15. 


Pre aidant *a  strategy  decision s  received, 
litis  Is  the  date  the  military  have  previously  forwarded 
budgets  to  OSD,  Not  mentioned  in  this  schedule. 


j  October  l .  Complete  draft  of  FY  90-94  defense  guidance  circulated 

for  comment. 

October  1 4 . .  DRB  (Defense  Resources  Board)  and  CINCa  meet  to  address! 

--  FY  90-94  defensa  guidance. 

--  CINC  implementation  Issues. 

October  19-23. .  DUB  continues  to  meet. 

Decision  memoranda  published, if  required. 

I 

|  October  31 . .  Final  draft  of  defense  guidance  published. 


November .  CINC  integrated  priority  lists  due. 

Budget  adjustments. .  .made  as  required. 


Dec  rulin'  I 


Budget,  adjustments/ submissions.  ..as  required. 

IV  90-94  defense  guidance  published.  Instructions  Issued 
i or  POM  (Program  Objective  Memorandum)  submission. 


Figure  7  (cont.) 


Possible  budget  adjustment  submitted.  Notice  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  full  budget  going  to  Congress.  Position 
of  OSD  is  that  it  has  already  submitted  its  FY  1989 
budget i  subject  only  to  these  adjustments. 

President  Issues... FY  90-94. fiscal  forecast 
Deputy  Secretary  issues... FY  90-94  fiscal  guidance. 


March-Aprll .  Medical  POMs  submitted  in  March.  Military  service  POMs 

(FY  90-94)  submitted  in  April.  This  is  the  regular 
calendar  1988  program  request,  skipped  in  1987. 

May .  Program  review  issues  formulated  with  Services,  CINCs, 

and  OSD  staff.  J  . 

June-July .  PIUS  and  CINCs  meet  to  consider  issues.  Program  decision 

memorandum  signed  (early  July). 

September...,. .  Budget  review  begins  mid-month.  The  traditional  OSD/OMB 

review. , .occurring  in  the  second  year  only. 

October/December .  Budget  review  continues.  Wrapped  up  in  December. 


Calendar  1989 

January .  President's  budget  submitted  for  FY  90-91. 


Calendar  1988 
January . . 


Source:  Budget  and  Program  Newsletter,  Yol.  Xill  Ho.  16,  1987. 
17  April  1987,  pp.  1,2. 


1 9H /  closed  on  a  sour  note  with  regard  to  biennial  budgeting.  Not  one 
of  tiie  13  appropriations  bills  had  been  enacted  Into  law.  (27:1)  It  is  the 
author's  opinion  the  appropriation  bills  were  relegated  to  a  subaltern  role 
because  of  exogenous  circumstances.  For  Instance,  the  stock  market  plum¬ 
meted  400  points  on  19  October  sending  world  finance  into  a  tailspin.  The 
budget  deficit  received  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  the  crash.  Another 
problem  affecting  congressional  budget  action,  and  related  to  the  budget 
deficit,  was  the  Gramm- Rudman  spending  cuts.  They  were  to  automatically 
take  effect  in  November  if  the  President  and  .Congress  did  not  mutually  agree 
to  slice  $23  billion  from  the  federal  budget.  With  these  events  to  occupy 
their  schedule,  it  is  not  surprising  Congress  failed  to  complete  their 
budget  review  on  time. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  convoluted,  ulterior  trace  of  the  defense  biennial 
budget  procedure  has  been  uncovered  in  a  chronologic  fashion.  This  histor¬ 
ical  trace  shows  throughout  the  history  of  two  year  budgeting  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  reports  and  studies  leading  to  its 
formulation  as  a  national  budgeting  tool.  For  example,  some  of  the  com¬ 
monly  mentioned  faults  with  the  Defense  Department  budget  preparation  were: 

1)  1  ho  scarcity  of  fiscal  and  strategic  guidance  given  OJCS. 

2)  the  feckless  products  JCS  developed. 

3)  1  auto  logy  Inherent  in  the  Programmi ng  and  Budgeting  phases  of  PPB. 

4)  Incongruous  output  formats  by  Programming  and  Budgeting. 

5)  Presidential  ukases  in  the  final  weeks  of  budget  preparation.  These 
U\  turn  force  Defense  officials  to  make  crisis  program  decisions. 
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6)  Inefficient  purchasing  procedures  driven  by  the  annual  budget  cycle. 

When  these  deficiencies  are  viewed  in  the  context  of  America's  ex¬ 
panding  world  military  commitments,  their  full  impact  becomes  cleer.  More 
is  demanded  of  Defense  resources  while  funding  for  further  resources  has 
not  expanded  to  keep  pace.  For  example,  the  American  Navy  has  been  requested 
to  escort  oil  tankers  thru  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  Marines  were  sent  to  Lebanon 
to  '.eep  the  peace,  and  President  Reagan  called  upon  a  joint  military  force 
to  execute  the  invasion  of  Grenada.  The  expanded  use  of  the  US  military 
has  placed  stress  on  the  resource  allocation  system.  Ways  had  to  be  found 
to  do  more  with  what  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  solution  was 
perceived  to  be  multiyear  budgeting.  Proponents  argued  multiyear  budgeting 
generated  managerial  and  financial  savings  by  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  planning  and  purchasing  thru  the  use  of  efficient  buying  techniques, 
such  as  economic  order  quantities,  advanced  ordering,  and  longer  term  con¬ 
tracts.  Biennial  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  became  the  new  budget 
preparation  procedure.  BPPB  was  designed  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  the 
multiyear  budget. 

Reports  oriented  toward  the  congressional  portion  of  the  budget  process 
also  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  communal  list  of  problems.  The  Byzantine  review 
procedures  also  seemed  the  most  often  mentioned.  However,  an  inability 
to  make  substantive,  binding  decisions  and  a  propensity  to  engage  in  micro 
management  were  also  prominently  mentioned  difficulties.  Again,  the  bud¬ 
geting  pundits  saw  biennial  budgeting  preferable  to  annual  budgeting. 

Two  other  properties  of  the  history  of  biennial  budgeting  development 
recurred  with  enough  frequency  to  make  them  noteworthy.  The  first  was  the 
consonance  of  Defense  Department  rebuttals  to  the  disparaging  parts  of  the 
inquiry's  findings.  DoD  managers  said  the  problem  areas  identified  by  the 


investigators  were  being  treated.  Yet,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  the  next 
investigation  would  diagnose  virtually  the  same  problem.  An  example  would 
be  the  correlation  between  one  of  the  findings  in  the  1970  report  given  to 
Secretary  Laird,  the  findings  of  Donald  B.  Rice  In  1979,  and  the  findings 
of  the  CSIS  group  in  1985.  Each  report  pinpointed  a  common  problem  with 
the  planning  phase.  The  problem  was  the  lack  of  fiscal  guidance.  (91:114*- 

•  ■  >  •«)  .tv../.  ■ 

115),  (64:5),  (62:500)  Yet,  fiscal  guidance  was  not  Incorporated  into  the 
planning  phase,  at  least  to  the  extent  Intended  by  the  researchers.  The 
question  is  why.  To  begin  with,  it  is  the  author's  opinion  each  SecDef 
did  in  fact,  take  steps  to  correct  the  deficiencies  the  investigators  found. 
Ihe  difficulty  was  the  steps  were  not  exactly  what  subsequent  investigators 
would  term  adequate.  For  Instance,  Secretary  Laird  tried  to  put  a  fiscal 
framework  around  planning,  but  he  was  not  In  position  long  enough  to  fine 
tunc  the  fiscal  input  to  JCS.  When  a  new  administration  came  to  power, 

Ihey  brought  along  new  ideas.  As  the  reins  of  power  changed  hands,  many 
of  the  previously  instituted  corrective  measures  were  probably  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  new  chief's  methods  of  management.  Therefore,  the  same  prob 
loins  would  periodically  reappear. 

Iwo  other  circumstances  exacerbated  the  problems  of  instituting  correc¬ 
tive  measures.  First,  the  military  personnel  associated  with  PPB  at  the 
grass  roots  level  rotate  periodically.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  constant 
ro-educaticn  process  to  make  sure  everyone  knows  the  current  procedure. 
Second,  there  Is  bureaucratic  Inertia.  Civilians  in  the  PPB  structure  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  one  method  of  accomplishing  a  particular  task.  They 
don't  adapt  to  new  procedures  readily.  Given  the  SecDef  Is  a  political 
appointee,  some  of  the  public  admini strators  may  simply  wait  for  a  change 
in  administration  to  revert  to  previous,  time  tested  procedures. 


The  second  historical  property  of  biennial  budgeting  worth  noting  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  information  crossflow  between  Dot)  independent  study 
groups,  GAO,  and  Congress.  Many  ongressional  studies  duplicate  actions 
already  taken  by  DoD  or  an  Independent  group.  For  example,  Rice,  CSiS, 

GAO,  and  the  SASC  all  studied  PPB  in  a  five  year  period  between  1979  and 
1985.  Granted,  the  scope  of  some  of  the  reports  was  broader  than  others, 
but  still  they  all  expended  time  and  money  to  study  PPB.  Even  within  the 
Congress,  there  is  some  duplication  of  effort.  For  instance,  in  1983  the 
SASC  held  hearings  on  the  defense  organization,  structure,  and  decision 
making  process:  and  again  In  1985,  the  SASC  sponsored  as  a  study,  Defense 
Organization:  The  Need  for  Change.  Both  looked  into  PPB  as  part  of  their 
investigation.  However,  as  mentioned  above,  the  scope  of  their  examin¬ 
ation  did  differ.  However,  many  of  the  same  conclusions  were  drawn  with 
regard  to  PPB. 

Finally,  this  historical  account  shows  a  majority  of  legislators  finally 
agreed  to  support  biennial  budgeting,  The  actual  outcome  of  the  maiden 
attempt  at  passing  a  two  year  defense  budget  remains  a  mystery  at  this 
time.  However,  it  would  appear  it  has  been  at  least  partially  submerged 
in  the  murk  of  politics. 

If  the  two  year  budget  Is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
Certainly  a  change  to  the  budgeting  procedure  of  this  magnitude  will  re¬ 
quire  adjustments.  The  politicians  and  bureauacrats  must  allow  it  time  to 
evolve  to  a  procedure  everyone  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  be  comfortable 
with.  The  alternative  is  to  revert  to  the  old  way  of  doing  business  and 
that  hasn't  proven  all  that  successful.  The  danger  now  is  biennial  bud¬ 
geting  may  be  swept  away  by  the  tenacious  current  of  robust  political 
issues. 


CHAPIER  THREE:  ANALYSIS 


This  chapter  will  examine  biennial  budgeting  and  BPPB  to  determine 
If  a  two  year  budget  cycle  Is  the  answer  to  the  budget  problem.  To  define 
the  budget  problem,  this  paper  will  use  the  list  of  generally  cited  complaints 
outlined  In  the  summary  of  the  previous  chapter.  The  analysis  will  begin 
with  a  dialectic  review  of  BPPBS.  The  purpose  of  this  review  Is  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  BPPB  to  PPB.  Next,  the  paper  will  take  on  the 
congressional  biennial  budget  review  procedure.  The  objective  of  this 
portion  of  the  analysis  will  be  to  ascertain  the  aptness  of  two  year  bud¬ 
geting  as  a  solution  to  the  budgeting  dilemma.  It  will  compare  preeminence 
against  the  annual  budget  process  with  Innovations  offered  by  biennial 
budgeting. 

Figure  8  Is  presented  at  this  time  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  on 
the  annual  PPB  cycle.  Refer  to  Figure  7  for  a  description  of  the  BPPB 
cycle.  U  will  be  used  to  discuss  BPPB  In  the  following  analysis. 

Comparing  Figures  7  and  8  reveals  five  significant  differences  be¬ 
tween  BFPD  and  PPB.  Ihe  first  and  most  obvious  difference  between  the  two 
Is  time.  Ihe  PPB  cycle  Is  a  17  month  process  (61:9)  from  inception  to 
Presidential  delivery  of  the  budget  message.  BPPB,  on  the  other  hand, 
lasts  27  months.  (27:3)  One  note  of  explanation.  Figure  7  shows  BPPB 
beginning  2d  months  prior  to  submission.  Actually,  the  services  and  JCS 
begin  work  three  months  earlier.  Figure  9  may  help  Illustrate  this. 

the  second  difference  is  the  point  of  presidential  involvement.  In 
PPB,  the  President  did  not  become  involved  until  the  terminal  stage.  BPPB 
moves  this  point  of  initial  presidential  Involvement  forward  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  oi  the  cycle  where  he  establishes  the  fiscal  constraint  and  articulates 


Source:  AFSC  Pub  1.  1986. f  p.5-8. 


Figure  9 

BPPBS  TRANSITION  (AIR  FORCE  PROPOSAL) 


Source:  Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force,  Directorate  of  Programs 
and  Evaluations.  A  Primer  (Interim  Edition)  The  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPB5T. Washington  D.C. : 
Uepar tmen t  of  the  Air  P orce,  January  1987 .  P.46, 


the  national  strategy  for  his  administration.  This  change  was  Implemented 
because  of  two  oft  mentioned  criticisms  of  JC5  planning.  First,  JCS  plan¬ 
ning  documents  were  useless  because  they  were  not  founded  on  fiscal  reality. 
Second,  JCS  planning  documents  lacked  credibility  because  JCS  was  not  formal¬ 
ly  apprised  of  national  policy.  (46:24)  (72:493,496) 

Defense  observers  had  the  Impression  poor  planning  had  an  Invidious 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  process.  Errors  In  planning  documents  led  to 
poorly  conceived  programs.  These  programs  were  designed  to  satisfy  ephem¬ 
eral  alms  which  In  turn  generated  an  erroneous  budget.  Ultimately  It 
wasted  the  taxpayers'  money.  By  having  the  President  specify  the  Defense 
TOA  up  front,  l.)oD  nullified  the  heterodox  surrounding  Defense  planning. 

Ihe  Imperative  of  this  transmogrify  cannot  be  over  estimated.  A  congruent 
approach  to  accordant  goals  creates  numerous  synergistic  effects  through¬ 
out  the  process.  For  example,  if  a  stated  national  goal  was  to  be  able  to 
engage  in  and  win  a  low  intensity  conflict,  It  would  prove  more  cost  ef¬ 
fective  for  all  three  services  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  to  work  toward 
the  same  goal.  It  would  not  be  productive  for  the  Navy  to  construct  a  POM 
directed  at  another  carrier  battle  group,  while  the  Air  Force  concentrated 
on  buying  B-ls  and  the  Army  built  up  its  special  forces.  This  process 
would  create  an  Army  Special  Forces  Group  trained  for  low  intensity  with 
no  way  to  insert  it  Into  the  theater  of  operations.  A  more  cost  beneficial 
approach  would  be  for  the  Navy  to  use  a  portion  of  its  POM  to  develop  a 
capability  to  surreptitiously  place  men  and  materials  Into  a  contested 
area.  Ihe  Air  Force  should  refine  its  methods  of  covertly  acquiring  in¬ 
to!  ligence,  and  the  Army  should  continue  to  train  the  troops  for  counter 
insurgency.  Ihe  importance  oF  knowing  and  acting  on  a  common  goal  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  result  from  this  latter  course  of  action.  It  gives  the  US 
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a  .! :  i  j  n  t  capacity  in  excess  ol  the  capability  of  the  individual  military 
departments.  Discursively,  the  biennial  budget  preparation  cycle  supports 
synergism.  It  allows  the  federal  government  to  protect  US  interests  at 
lower  costs. 

Ihe  third  difference  between  PPB  and  BPPB  is  the  implementation  review. 

The  implementation  review  is  scheduled  in  the  budget  year.  The  budget  year 
’’s  defined  as  the  year  when  Congress  performs  its  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  functions.  The  purpose  of  the  implementation  review  Is  to  formalize 
and  edify  a  program  evaluation  and  oversight  function.  (102:1)  Program 
evaluation  and  oversight  were  two  areas  where  DoD  had  been  upbraided  for 
Its  paucity  of  attention.  (63:9),  (72:605),  (62:42)  Moreover,  the  SecDef 
had  admitted  Dot)  did  not  do  a  good  job  in  this  arena.  ( H 3 : ’ 3 ) 

Heretofore  the  Army  had  been  the  only  service  to  formally  adopt  an 
evaluation  process.  To  illustrate  the  esteem  the  Army  placed  on  evaluation, 
consider  how  it  modified  the  PPB  anacronym.  In  Army  vernacular,  PPB  is 
called  f’PUF.  where  the  "E"  stands  for  evaluation.  ( b9: 154 )  This  modification 
to  the  anacronym  emboli zes  Army  concern  and  commitment  to  oversight  and 
evaluation. 

nstallation  of  a  formal  oversight  function  into  the  BPPB  process  was 
more  than  an  attempt  to  blunt  further  carping  by  Dol)  critics.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  review,  if  properly  amplified,  provides  DoD  with  a  mechanism  to 
accurately  track  vendor  performance,  weapons  system  maturation,  and  product 
per  Jonnance.  Ihese  gains  constitute  a  Brobdingnaglan  step  toward  enforcing 
vendor  accountability  and  certifying  felicitous  spending  of  public  monies. 

An  ancillary  benefit  of  the  implementation  review  is  earlier  identification 
and  treatment  of  production  problems.  In  this  area,  the  implementation  review 
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has  the  potential  to  save  the  government  money  by  avoiding  cost  overruns 
due  to  failure  to  meet  production  schedules. 
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When  properly  employed,  the  implementation  review  has  the  verisimilitude 
to  make  PPB  a  circular  process.  The  process  begins  with  a  plan.  Then  builds 
and  budgets  programs  to  support  the  plan,  and  evaluates  the  process  by 
analyzing  how  well  the  implemented  programs  support  the  plan.  Finally,  it 
feeds  this  Implementation  back  Into  the  cycle  so  managers  can  Improve  the 
process. 

The  fourth  variation  between  BPPB  and  PPB  is  somewhat  obstruse.  The 
difference  Is  In  the  allocation  of  effort  among  the  three  phases.  PPB 
earmarked  only  a  couple  of  months  for  planning.  This  earned  the  planning 
"P"  the  reputation  of  being  the  silent  "P."  (85:383)  Planning's  goal  is  to 
span  the  gap  between  national  policy  and  resource  allocation.  However,  DoU 
had  treated  planning  as  the  errant  stepchild  in  the  PPB  process.  (55:33) 

In  BPPB,  planning  has  been  revised  under  the  two  year  procedure,  planning 
dominates  the  first  year  of  the  procedure.  (See  Figure  10)  OSD  level 
planning  begins  In  January  of  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  with  a  meeting 
between  commanders  and  DRB  boardmembers  to  work  out  changes  to  policy  guidance. 
The  reader  will  note  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  timing  of  the  planning 
phase  in  Figure  10  and  the  chart  in  Figure  9.  Specifically,  Figure  10  shows 
planning  starting  with  Step  1  in  January  1987,  while  Figure  9  shows  planning 
for  FY90  budget  presentation  beginning  as  early  as  February  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  variation  relates  to  the  level  of  management  being  discussed 
Figure  9  is  showing  all  activities  from  the  major  commands  to  the  White 
House  while  Figure  10  shows  OSD  level  activities.  The  bottom  line  is 
BPPB  restores  plannings  credibility  and  influence  in  the  planning,  program¬ 
ming,  and  budgeting  trilogy. 


Figure  10 

DETAILED  PLANNING  SCHEDULE 
FY  1990-1994  Defense  Guidance 

PHASE  I  -  Policy  Guidance 


Step 


Activity 


1.  Commanders  of  U&S  Commands  and  DRB  members 
provide  recommendations  to  SecDef  for 'major 
changes  to  Policy  Guidance  of  previous  DG 

2.  USD(P)  provides  DoD  components  and  CINCs  "For 
Comment"  draft  of  Policy  Guidance 

•  ** 

3.  NSC/OMB  Issue  provisional  budget  levels 

4.  DoD  components  and  CINCs  submit  comments  on 

"For  Comment"  draft  of  Policy  Guidance  .• 

5.  DRB  meets.  If  necessary,  to  resolve  Policy  Guidance 

,  issues 

6  Information  draft  of  Policy  Guidance  published 

PHASE  II  -  Strategy  Guidance 

7.  CJCS  presents  SecDef  the  FY90-97  JSPD,  Including 
recommended  national  military  strategy  for  FY90-94 
and  military  options  for  submission  to  the  President 
and  recommended  changes  to  the  DG  Strategy  Guidance 

8.  Comments  on  draft  national  military  strategy 
and  military  options  are  submitted  to  USD/P  by 
designated  DRB  members  and  distributed  by  DG  Staff 

9.  Representati ves  of  designated  DRB  members  meet 
to  discuss/resolve  issues,  if  any,  in  national 
military  strategy  and  military  options  draft 

10.  SecDef  approves/modifies  draft  national  military 
strategy  and  military  options  and  presents  them  to 
the* President 

11.  Information  draft  of  DG  Policy,  Strategy  and  Fiscal 
Guidance,  based  on  the  President's  decisions  on  the 
national  military  strategy  and  military  options,  is 
circulated  to  DoD  components  and  CINCs 

PHASE  III  -  Forces  and  Resources  Guidance 

12.  Commanders  of  U&S  Commands  and  DRB  members  provide 
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Date  Action  Complet< 

January  7,  1987  | 

1 

January  23,  1987 
January  30,  1987 

I 

February  6,  1987  | 

! 

*  i 

i 

February  24,  1987; 

! 

February  27,  1987 

July  15,  1987 

July  29,  1987 

July  30  -  August  1 

September  1,  1987 

I 

o/a  September  18,  1 

? 

? 

October  8,  1987 
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Figure  1(J  (cont.) 


Step 


Activity 


Date  Action  Completed 


recommendations  to  SecDef  for  major  chants  to 
Forces  and  Resources  Guidance 

■|  13.  USD ( P)  provides  DRB  members  and  ClMCs  "For 

Comment*  draft  of  Force  and  Resources  Planning 
Guidance  ‘ 


14.  DRB  and  CINCs  meet  to  discuss  DG  90-94 


i  IS.  DRB  members  and  CINft  submit  comments 'on  *For 
Comment*  draft  of  Force  and  Resources  Planning 
Guidance 

a 

16.  DRB  meets  to  resolve  Issues  In  Forces  and 
Resources  Planning  guidance 

-  JCS  provides  table  of  current,  program,  and 
planning  forces 

17.  Information  draft  Is  published 

-  DepSecDef  and  SecDef  review  the  Information 
Draft  DG  and  modlfy/approva  it  for  publication 

18.  Ft  90-94  Defense  Guidance  published 


November  2,  1987 

November  19,  1987 
November  23,  1987 

December  16,  1987 
December  16,  1987 
December  21,  1987 

December  3},-  1987 


Source;  Taft.  Wi 11 1am  H.  IV,  Memorandum  For  The  Members  of  The  Defense 
Resources  Board  and  the  Commanders  In  Chief  of  the  Unified  and 
Specified  Commands,  Subject;  The  Planning  Phase  of  the  DoD  PPB 
System.  FY  1990-94,  18  November  1986.  p.  2.3. 
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Hie  final  alterity  between  BPPB  and  PPB  is  prirna  facie.  Dot)  does  not 
intend  to  submit  another  budget  tor  I  YH9  (KU  :30ft)  (ho  impl  emeu  tat  ion 

review  will  analyze  the  programmatic  impact  of  congressional  budgeting 
decisions  on  the  fYBfl  proposal.  Supplemental  budget  requests  will  b» 
used  to  attempt  to  correct  any  significant  shortfalls. 

BPPB  is  in  its  infancy.  It  has  not  yet  achieved  the  goals  its  proponents 
have  set  for  it.  It  is  important.  DoD  managers  do  not  become  discouraged.  If 
they  do,  they  will  not  realize  the  full  potential  of  BPPB.  Lvery  new 
management  tool  experiences  growing  pains.  It  will  take  time  to  fine  tune 
and  adjust  BPPB  to  where  users  are  comfortable.  The  Introduction  of  BPPB 
into  the  Defense  Department  is  similar  to  installing  new  office  automation 
equipment  in  an  old-fashioned  management  area.  At  the  outset,  personnel 
will  remain  inveterate  manual  system  users.  Gradually  they  will  use  the 
new  system  for  mundane  or  simple  tasks.  As  they  become  familiar  with  the 
equipment  they  begin  to  gradually  exploit  Its  capabilities  until  finally 
the  now  system  is  fully  integrated  into  the  office  routine.  For  BPPB  to 
be  successful,  it  needs  the  same  chance  given  the  new  office  automation 
equipment.  Users  need  to  work  with  BPPB  before  they  will  completely  adopt 
it. 


I 

i 


I 
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Although  BPPB  is  a  substantial  innovation,  It  does  not  combine  the 
programming  and  budgeting  phases  and  thereby  solve  some  earlier  criticisms. 
Merging  the  programming  and  budgeting  phases  was  suggested  in  several  in¬ 
stances  (46:2B),  (64:16) ,  (B5.391),  (62:4(J),  (22:79),  as  a  way  to  avoid  redun¬ 
dant,  and  sometimes  contradictory  decisions,  and  as  a  technique  for  shortening 
the  length  of  PPB .  (/2:6()4)  I  he  Defense  organization  study  illustrates  the 
problem  this  way. 
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Many  Service  officials  have  expressed  frustration  over  the 
"double  jeopardy"  of  two  separate  reviews  (program  and 

budget)  at  the  OSD  level.  This  narrow  Institutional  per¬ 
spective  Is  buttressed  by  the  actual  practice  of  reduc¬ 
tions  so  large  during  the  budgeting  phase  that  they  are 
tantamount  to  major  program  decisions.  172: R25) 

Members  of  the  administration  do  not  feel  combining  the  program  and 
budget  phases  is  necessary  or  sagacious.  Three  top  level  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  took  public  positions  opposing  It.  Jack  Quetsch,  Principle 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  said, 

There  Is  a  reason  why  these  phases  are  separate.  Me  can't 
simply  look  at  them  as  separate  and  assume  they  are  dup¬ 
licative.  In  the  programtnl ng  phase,  we  are  testing  the 
candidate  programs  submitted  by  the  military  departments 
against  the  objectives  of  the  Department. 

In  the  budget  phase,  we  are  testing  against  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  criteria.  The  programs  that  survive  the 
first  test  we  then  test  In  terms  of  do-ablllty,  time 
phasing,  pricing,  and  all  the  things  that  matter  In 
putting  together  a  good  defensible  and  doable  budget. 

Even  If  we  were  to  combine  these  two  phases,  we  could  not 
shorten  either  one  of  them.  All  you  would  do  Is  get  a 
budget  submission  earlier  In  order  to  give  us  time  to  do 
both  a  program  and  a  budget  review.  You  could  not  put 
together  a  good  business-type  budget  until  after  you  put 
together  the  program,  so  there  would  be  two  phases  anyhow 
in  which  you  would  have  later  and  less  useful  Input  from 
the  military  departments.  (72:526) 

Dr.  David  Chu,  Director  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  concurred 

with  Mr.  Quetsch.  Dr.  Chu  went  on  to  say  fusing  the  two  phases  has  a  high 

potential  for  degrading  DoD  decision  making.  (85:401)  Finally,  Deputy 

Secretary  Taft  IV  clearly  and  unequivocally  articulated  OSD's  intent  not 

to  merge  programming  and  budgeting. 

This  proposal  (the  notion  of  combining  the  program  and 
budget  review)  was  considered  at  the  start  of  this 
Administration  md  was  rejected.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  combining  the  program  review  with  the  budget  review 
is  a  bad  Idea.  It  is  very  Important  for  us  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  fundamentals  of  what  we  are 
doing  with  our  resources  to  implement  our  strategies 
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and  achieve  our  goals.  It  is  equally  important  to  re¬ 
view  the  budget  carefully  to  ensure  that  it  has  been 
" si.rubhod"  to  the  most  efficient  and  executable  levels 

possible.  1  am  convinced  that  the  separation  we  now 
maintain  between  these  two  processes  leads  to  the 
best  outcotne--a  program  that  meets  our  objectives  with 
a  budget  that  is  well  priced.  Merging  the  two  processes 
will  inevitably  diminish  the  excellence  of  the  outcome. 

Therefore,  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  Administration's 
original  decision  was  correct  and  do  not  plan  to  merge 
the  two  activities.  (104:--) 

Doth  sidos  have  good  reasons  for  their  positions.  However,  since  OoD 
is  firmly  committed  to  two  separate  programming  and  budgeting  phases,  the 
issue  of  unifying  the  two  appeal's  to  no  longer  be  worth  debating.  However, 
the  reader  should  not  construe  this  statement  to  mean  the  original  problem 
is  solved.  It  simply  means  another  avenue  must  he  found  to  effect  the 
desired  result. 


To  locate  this  other  approach,  return  to  the  original  two  problems 
for  a  moment.  They  can  be  distilled  to  one  core  issue.  This  Issue  is  the 
wasted  effort  caused  by  deciding  the  same  problems  more  than  once.  (22:79) 
When  program  decisions  are  readdressed  during  the  budget  phase,  it  causes 
two  adverse  results.  Not  only  does  readdressing  earlier  decisions  lengthen 
the  entire  PPB  cycle,  but  it  also  causes  inefficient  use  of  senior  level 
managers'  time. 

Ihe  main  issue  of  wasted  effort  has  one  root  cause— unrealistic  fiscal 
guidance.  When  UMB  and  the  Department  of  Defense  decide  the  defense  portion 
of  the  federal  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  PPB  process,  the  Defense 
Department  normal ly  seeks  a  very  high  estimate  to  accommodate  its  anticipated 
programs.  (22:80)  ihis  estimate  of  the  DoD  budget  is  not  just  optimistic, 
it's  pernicious.  Lrrors  incorporated  in  the  Defense  fiscal  guidance  con¬ 
taminate  the  entire  PPU  cycle,  However,  they  cause  the  greatest  difficulty 
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for  decision  makers  who  must  use  the  inflated  fiscal  guidance  as  the  basis 

for  their  deliberations.  Those  are  the  program  review  decision  makers. 

normally,  the  fiscal  guidance  is  refined  as  the  PPB  cycle  progresses. 
Iherefore,  the  decisions  made  early  in  the  cycle  are  founded  on  inferior 
data  and  are  likely  to  be  reversed.  The  solution  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  original  budget  estimates.  BPPB  is  attempting  to  improve  the  early 
budget  estimates  through  early  presidential  involvement.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  President  will  establish  binding  budget  estimates  for  Defense 
at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  phase,  thereby  providing  a  more  practical 
fiscal  starting  point.  However,  Dot)  should  take  one  additional  step  to 
reduce  wasted  effort  within  the  PPB  cycle.  Instead  of  separate  program 
and  budget  reviews,  combine  the  two  at  a  mutually  agreeable  point  In  the 
BPPB  process.  Blending  of  the  two  reviews  coupled  with  enhanced  fiscal 
guidance  will  reduce  the  lead  time  required  to  develop  a  budget.  It  will 
also  make  high  level  defense  managers  more  productive  because  they  can 
reallocate  their  time  to  other,  more  pressing  matters. 

One  problem  remains,  it  is  the  problem  of  budget  format.  The  budget 
format  needs  revision  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  Is  not  mission  oriented. 
(62:41),  (59:69)  The  budget  format  encourages  line  item  congressional 
review  without  displaying  the  ramifications  of  changes  to  those  line  items. 
When  a  congressional  comm  1 1  tee  makes  one  or  more  adjustments  in  the  auth¬ 
orization/appropriation  process,  it  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  resultant 
effect  of  that  adjustment  on  US  strategy  or  policy.  (85:391)  As  one  of 
the  branches  of  government  acting  as  a  check  and  balance  for  the  executive 
branch,  It  needs  this  information. 


Hie  second  censor,  for  revising  the  budget  format  is  the  Defense 
I  Vp  ir  t  iii'mi  t  ,  inability  to  rapidly  determine  the  consequences  ol  "tail  end 

perturbations."  (46:25)  Tail-end  perturbations  are  the  ineluctable  late 
changes  to  the  federal  budget.  Consequences  of  these  budget  changes  can¬ 
not  be  quickly  and  accurately  determined  unless  budgeteers  can  communicate 
with  programmers.  The  present  budget  format  does  not  support  rapid  cross¬ 
talk  between  budgeteers  and  programs.  (22:80)  This  denigrates  decision 
making  in  the  late  stages  of  PPB. 

The  solution  to  the  last  dilemma  Is  a  rev-ised  format  common  to  program¬ 
ming,  budgeting,  and  Congress.  The  revised  format  should  focus  on  mission 
capabilities  and  defense  policy  thereby  providing  Congress  a  macro-picture 
of  resource  allocation  and  management.  Moreover,  it  should  allow  for  quick 
analysis  of  fiscal  alterations  and  facilitate  consideration  of  tine  sensi¬ 
tive  budget  al ternatl ves .  Ultimately  the  common  format  promotes  effective 
and  efficient  management  of  Defense  assets. 

in  toto,  OSD's  shift  to  UP PBS  lias  improved  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  preparation  procedures.  Enhanced  fiscal  guidance  along  with  a  robust 
implementation  review  procedure  are  two  significant  measures  directed  at 
achieving  Secretary  Weinberger's  goal  of  more  efficient  and  effective 
management.  ( 89 : / 3)  Ihere  is  room  for  further  progress  and  those  steps 
have  been  mentioned  above.  3ut  BPPBS,  as  described  in  DoD  literature, 
constitutes  a  monumental  step  up  in  Defense  budget  preparation. 

While  tile  emends  made  in  OSD  go  far  towards  strengthening  the  budget 
generation  procedures,  their  capacity  to  dramatically  influence  tiie  over¬ 
all  budget  process  is  secondary.  The  primary  area  for  instituting  compelling 
budget  improvements  is  Capitol  Hill.  (22:36)  Congress'  primacy  arises  because 
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of  Constitutional  factors.  (3:1,29)  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  a  Key 

role  in  the  development  of  defense  forces,  strategy*  and  policy. 

In  analyzing  the  Congress,  this  paper  will  begin  by  looking  at  the 
effects  of  congressional  legislation  on  OSD  efforts  to  police  the  defense 
management  system.  Second,  this  paper  will  direct  the  impact  of  biennial 
budgeting  on  the  congressional  budget  review  procedure.  The  analysis  will 
compare  biennial  budgeting  to  the  common  criticisms  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  The  results  of  this  comparison  will  show  biennial  bud¬ 
geting  in  most  instances  treats  symptoms  not«causes  of  congressional  bud¬ 
geting  problems.  Finally!  the  paper  will  provide  some  additional  corrective 
measures  that  will  restore  the  desired  efficacy  to  budget  review  and  enact¬ 
ment. 

In  the  past,  congressional  actions  have  failed  numerous  defense  plans, 
thereby  frustrating  USD  efforts  to  improve  its  operations.  (72: 569)  Further¬ 
more,  profluent  congressional  legislation,  reports,  and  correspondence 
have  created  abundant  obstructions  to  the  sound  management  of  federal 
agencies.  158:89)  For  example,  the  Grace  Commission  found  the  federal 
government  could  achieve  significant  cost  savings  through  the  use  of  multi¬ 
year  defense  contracts.  (87:371  Multiyear  contracts  permit  DoD  to  use 
advanced  purchasing  techniques  such  as  contracting  economic  order  quantities. 
Exercise  of  these  purchase  techniques  is  sometimes  not  possible  within  the 
normal  constraints  imposed  by  the  annual  budget  timeframe.  Congressional 
relief,  therefore,  is  required  before  DoD  can  apply  multiyear  cost  cutting 
measures.  Yet,  Congress  has  restricted  UoD  use  of  multiyear  contracts. 
(76:3/1  Secretary  Weinberger  has  r-jpeatedly  tried  to  ameliorate  these 


restrictions.  (89:75),  (78:52),  (83:9)  A  case  in  point  concerns  the  FY1985 

budget.  Secretary  Weinberger  noticed  congressional  support  for  Jie  multiyear 

budgeting  was  waning.  Figure  11  illustrates  the  SecDef's  concern  by  showing 

the  trend  in  congressional  approval  of  multiyear  programs  requested  by  DoO. 

In  hearings  before  Congressman  Addabbo’s  (D-N.Y.)  subcommittee,  the 

Secretary  sought  to  rekindle  political  support. 

Multiyear  procurement  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
as  well  as  successful  means  of  achieving  greater  program 
stability  through  the  use  of  more  economical  lot  buys. 

The  expanded  use  of  multiyear  procurement  was  approved 
In  FY  1982.  and  cost  avoidance  savings  are  estimated 
to  be  about  $4.4  billion.  However,  recent  congressional 
actions  have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  this  Initia¬ 
tive  and  threaten  to  Impede  future  progress.  Chart  II.D.l 
[see  Figure  11  in  this  paper]  shows  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  multiyear  procurement  candidate  programs  over 
a  three-year  period.  Notwithstanding  this  adverse  trend 
In  program  approvals  we  are  resolved  tc  maintain  our 
commitment  to  achieve  savings  and  stability  through 
out  multiyear  procurement  initiatives.  Twelve  new  multi¬ 
year  candidates  have  been  submitted  In  the  KY  1985  budget. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  win  congressional  ap¬ 
proval.  (76:91) 

Congress  must  eliminate  legislation  which  hamstrings  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Defense  Department.  Under  current  conditions,  this  type  leg¬ 
islation  is  causing  taxpayers  to  pay  more  for  national  defense  than  is 
necessary.  Congress  Justifies  these  restrictions  through  the  use  of  rhe¬ 
torical  constructs  of  a  military  Industrial  complex.  Dr.  Kosta  Tipsis 
points  out.  how  this  notion  can  become  entrenched. 

Implicit  in  the  belief  that  there  exists  a  military- 
industrial  complex  is  the  conviction  that  military 
leaders  and  industrial  managers  collaborate  to  promote 
the  development  and  procurement  by  the  government  of 
superfluous  weapons  systems.  This  conviction  stems  from 
the  apparent  fact  that  many  of  the  existing  strategic 
weapons  do  not  in  fact  increase  the  security  of  the 
country;  nor  were  they  developed  in  response  to  a 
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specific  demonstrable  defense  need  after  a  rational 
deliberation  and  decision  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  Consequently  many  people  reach  the 
"conspiratorial "  conclusion  that  these  weapons  systems 
are  foisted  upon  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  some 
obscure  yet  organized  military-industrial  Cosa  rtostra. 

(52:20) 

It  is  this  threat  of  a  conspiracy  that  gives  Congress  the  political  leverage 
necessary  to  hobble  the  Defense  Department  with  a  varei gated  mass  of  rules 
and  inefficient  procedures.  To  combat  this  fear,  the  Defense  Department 
will  have  to  engage  in  a  public  relations  campaign  of  its  own.  The  aim  of 
the  public  relations  efforts  is  first  to  convince  Congress  of  the  rewards 
of  using  sound  management  techniques  and,,  secondly,  to  assure  Congress 
and  the  public  the  use  of  these  techniques  will  not  lead  to  costly  and 
repugnant  activities. 

Turning  now  to  the  biennial  budget  as  a  solution  to  budget  review 
problems,  this  paper  begins  with  an  overview  of  congressmen's  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Us  role  following  enactments  of  the  FY  86  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  Congress  has  not  published  a  schedule  of  biennial  budget  review 
events.  However,  budget  action  to  date  on  the  FY88/89  budget  proposal 
suggests  Congress  Intends  to  authorize  and  appropriate  In  the  budget  year. 
Oversight  and  policy  evaluation  will  apparently  occur  in  the  off  budget 
year.  I  hi s  supposition  is  consistent  with  the  SecDef's  perception  of 
events.  (110:1)  Assuming  Congress  corroborates  this  apriority  will  it 
result  in  a  better,  more  effectual  budget  review  process? 

lo  answer  this  question  requires  examination  of  the  primary  grievances 
against  the  current  budget  review  procedure.  Summari zing  them: 

1)  Failure  to  enact  the  budget  be  lore  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

?.)  Associated  with  the  first  complaint  is  the  frequently  used  invidious  CRAs. 


3)  T he  congressional  tendency  to  become  immersed  in  line  item  details  without 
surfacing  to  view  the  Defense  strategy. 

4)  The  transcendency  of  the  budget  review  procedure. 

5)  Congress'  exiguous  attention  Into  oversight.  (72:611-612) 

Of  the  five  grievances  listed  above,  the  first  three  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  one  another.  For  example,  the  first  problem  listed  begets 
the  second  and  the  third  Is  a  causal  factor  of  the  first.  Because  of  their 
close  association  this  paper  will  analyze  the  first  three  en  masse. 

The  first  three  common  criticisms  of  congressional  budget  review  will 
not  be  truly  solved  through  the  Implementation  of  a  two  year  budget. 

Nothing  In  P.1,.99-145  changes  the  focus  of  congressional  review  from  the 
micro  line  Item  picture  to  the  macro  defense  policy  portraiture.  Congres¬ 
sional  action  to  date  on  the  primogenital  defense  biennial  budget  confirms 
this  exegesis.  As  of  11  December  1967,  Congress  had  not  completed  any 
action  on  the  13  appropriation  bills  for  the  FY88  budget  proposal.  (27:1) 
Although  advocates  of  the  two  year  budget  procedure  hoped  a  switch  to 
biennial  budgeting  would  ameliorate  the  conditions  underlying  Congress' 
habitual  tardiness  there  isn't  any  empirical  evidence  to  support  this  con¬ 
tention. 

To  fully  understand  why  biennial  budgeting  will  not  solve  the  first 
three  criticisms,  It  Is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  reasons  underlying 
Congress'  Immutable  dilatory  behavior.  There  are  five.  First,  Congress 
was  not  organized  to  be  efficient.  (4:242)  Constitutionally,  members  of  the 
House  must  run  Tor  reelection  every  two  years.  Senators  don't  face  this 
guantlet  quite  as  often.  They  are  elected  for  six  year  terms.  Therefore, 
members  of  the  House,  more  so  than  Senators,  are  under  constant  political 


stress.  (5:74)  this  leads  to  a  situation  where  Congressmen  prefer  to  deal 

with  issues  that  yield  direct  and  immediate  benefits  for  their  constituency. 
Necessarily  these  issues  must  be  concrete,  palpable  and  ponderable  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  electorate.  (4:217)  The  line  items  of 
the  Defense  budget  are  one  of  the  few  places  Congressmen  can  find  this 
type  of  political  succor.  The  size  alone  of  the  Defense  budget  casts  an 
aura  of  having  enough  room  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  political 
interests.  Hence,  the  defense  budget  has  become  a  bona  fide  target  for 
parochial  exploitation. 

In  truth  the  defense  budget  is  only  30X  of  the  total  federal  budget. 
However,  in  point  of  fact,  it  contains  70*  of  the  funds  Congress  can  manip¬ 
ulate  in  any  single  budget  cycle.  (9:40)  Therefore,  it  is  a  fortile  area 
for  political  cultivation.  (4:241) 

Secondly,  Congressmen  try  to  avoid  involvement  in  eristic  incorporeal 
matters.  Politicians  find  it  isn't  conducive  to  political  longevity  to 
regularly  engage  in  debate  over  etheral,  controversial  and  unprofitable 
topics.  Hence,  they  avoid  the  more  sententious  defense  policy  problem. 
(33:614) 

Third,  there  Is  the  proliferation  of  congressional  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees.  The  committees  and  subccmmlttees  hold  hearings  and  conduct 
debates  on  a  wide  variety  of  defense  related  subjects.  Between  1956  and 
1985  the  i umber  of  congressional  committees  increased  30*.  (16:97)  Committee 
assignments  for  House  members  increased  50*  during  this  period  while  Senate 
assignments  grew  by  35*.  (16:100)  The  cause  for  this  Inimical  expansion 
was  in  part  caused  by  more  complex  issues  coming  before  the  legislature, 
and  in  part,  by  the  Increase  in  professional  lobbies.  (5:78,81)  Lobbyists 
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have  sectarian  Interests.  To  make  sure  these  interests  are  adequately 
protected,  they  push  for  Increased  representation.  (5:81)  Hence,  Congress 
has  gradually  increased  the  number  of  committees  and  committee  assignments 
to  assuage  the  constant  appeals  of  the  lobbyists,  and  provides  a  more  narrowly 
defined  arena  for  the  exercise  of  congressional  oversight.  (16:97)  The  Intent 
was  to  preserve  order,  enhance  the  sagacity  of  congressional  actions,  and 
deal  with  political  reality.  However,  the  Intent  was  not  achieved.  Instead, 
personal  agendas  of  committee  members  held  sway  over  orderly  prosecution 
of  legislative  responsibility.  Factional  1  zed  control  over  budget  review 
induced  chaos  resulting  In  an  unintended  and  underslrable  elongation  of 
the  budget  process.  (78:37) 

To  fully  appreciate  the  effect  proliferation  of  congressional  committees 
has  on  the  budget  process,  consider  these  figures  from  1983.  In  1983, 
the  Defense  Department  sent  1306  witnesses  to  testify  for  2160  hours  In 
100  appearances  before  96  different  committees  and  subcommittees.  (46:9) 

This  was  a  300*  Increase  over  1970. 

The  Increase  In  committee  assignments  meant  congressmen  had  less  time 
for  study  and  preparation  for  committee  hearings.  To  compensate  for  their 
personal  Inability  to  devote  adequate  time  to  individual  topics,  congress¬ 
men  Increased  their  staffs.  (5:82)  Figure  12  graphically  portrays  the 
growth  of  congressional  staffs.  (16:110-111)  To  be  useful,  the  staff 
members  need  information.  The  Defense  Department  was  the  principle  reposi¬ 
tory  for  defense  data.  Therefore,  with  Increasing  regularity  defense 
officials  were  called  to  testify  before  a  wider  variety  of  congressional 
groups,  (85:406)  and  answer  staff  requests.  Returning  to  1983,  the  record 
shows  DoD  answered  85,000  written  Inquiries  and  600,000  telephone  calls. 
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STAFF  OF  MEMBERS  AND  OF  COMMITTEES  IN  CONGRESS,  1891-1981 
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In  addition,  the  Pentagon  provided  21,753  pages  of  justification  for  the 

FY84  budget  proposal.  (45:9) 

lhe  fourth  reason  Congress  has  difficulty  adhering  to  its  self-imposed 
timetable  is  its  overall  organizational  structure.  Congressional  reformers 
rewrote  the  once  sta^d  House  and  Democratic  caucus  rules  that  held  dominion 
over  legislative  review  for  forty  years.  (5:75,77)  Committee  chairmen 
had  their  once  sovereign  power  tremendously  diluted  by  the  new  rules. 

No  longer  could  the  Administration  concentrate  on  selling  their  programs 
to  a  few  influential  politicians  and  be  assured  of  smooth  legislative 
sailing  for  its  programs.  The  reforms  "Balkanized"  the  budget  review  pro¬ 
cess.  Subcommittees  began  to  operate  almost  autonomously.  (5:77) 

Decision  making,  which  is  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  budget  review 
procedure  was  greatly  effected  by  this  turn  of  events.  Decision  making 
requires  a  concensus  of  opinion  and  accord  on  defense  goals.  The  new 
scheme  greatly  complicated  and  lengthened  the  decision  making  process, 
because  of  this  trend  toward  anarchy, 

lhe  final  reason  for  congressional  perpetual  lateness  is  the  structure 
of  the  budget  system.  Congress  does  not  have  an  analytic  process  to  link 
resource  allocation  decisions  to  national  interests.  (4:241)  The  Pentagon 
uses  PPBS  to  establish  a  rational  link  between  the  two.  Congress  lacks  a 
comparable  mechanism  which  hinders  assessment  of  alternative  courses  of 
action.  Without  a  reliable  method  to  equate  actions  to  outcomes,  Congress 
spends  considerable  time  In  vacuous  indeterminate,  and  inconsequential 
debate. 

These  five  reasons  are  meant  to  show  the  depth  of  the  problem.  Clearly 
the  total  solution  lies  beyond  tile  scope  of  a  superficial  change  from  one 


to  two  year  budgeting.  As  a  short  term  answer  to  budgeting  Irritants, 
such  as  the  use  of  CI’As,  biennial  budgeting  is  an  expedient,  but  it 

lacks  the  sinew  to  deal  with  choate  problems  in  a  lasting  way.  Because 
it  treats  symptoms  and  not  causes,  biennial  budgeting  will  not  produce 
durable  benefits,  it  is  not  the  long  term  solution  hoped  for,  or  desired 
by  its  advocates,  but  it  can  alleviate  the  current  crunch  long  enough  to  work 
on  and  implement  an  efficacious,  enduring  cure. 

Ihe  budget  problem  Is  a  multifarious  infirmity  as  has  been  demonstrated. 
Ihe  mechanism  for  a  complete  cure  entails  additional,  more  pervasive  adjust- 
ments  to  congressional  procedures.  The  first  step  toward  achieving  a 
diuturnal  remedy  is  to  streamline,  consolidate,  and  eliminate  the  number 
of  committees  with  authority  to  review  the  defense  budget.  (20:82)  Not 
only  will  this  Immediately  shorten  the  budget  review  process,  it  also  will 
sharply  discount  the  hours  DoD  officials  would  spend  on  the  Hill.  This 
is  a  broad  suggestion  made  on  a  conceptual  level. 

lo  operationalize  this  suggestion,  consider  two  proposals  previously 
presented  to  the  Congress.  Ihe  first  is  Senator  Domenicl's  plan  for  unifying 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  committees  into  one  joint  committee.  The  Joint 
budget  committee  will  have  the  power  to  establish  spending  and  taxing 
limits  at  the  outset  of  the  budget  review  process.  Because  it  is  joint, 
budgetary  disparities  between  House  and  Senate  estimates  will  be  resolved 
at  the  bey  inning  of  tlio  budget  review  vice  the  end.  This  will  make  sub- 
sequent  debate  more  meaningful  because  it  will  be  based  on  a  firm  T 0A . 
furthermore,  this  miovo  deletes  the  requirement  for  two  concurrent  budget 
resolutions.  I  lie  joint  committee  will  establish  one  binding  resolution, 
iherefore,  Congress  will  limit  its  discussions  to  options  within  these 


concrete  fiscal  boundaries  as  opposed  to  the  rather  asomatous  boundaries 
now  in  use.  The  result  will  be  the  hoped  for  shorter  budget  review. 

To  further  shorten  and  streamline  the  budget  review  procedure,  this 
paper  looks  at  a  second  proposal  previously  presented  to  the  Congress. 

The  second  proposal  Is  the  Obey  bill  outlined  earlier.  It  proposes  an  onntibus 
budget  bill  be  used  to  finance  the  government,  the  omnibus  budget  bill  sup¬ 
ports  shortening  the  budget  process  because  It  proposes  to  consolidate  all 


thirteen  appropriation  bills  currently  In  use  into  one  single  piece  of 
legislation.  (50:3033)  The  omnibus  budget  bfll  by  virtue  of  this  consolida¬ 
tion  compresses  budget  debate  arid  reduces  the  number  of  times  congressmen 
must  vote  on  budget  legislation.  In  addition  to  shortening  the  budget 
review  cycle,  the  omnibus  bill  allows  congressmen  to  view  the  total  federal 
spending  picture,  not  just  one  piece  of  the  pie.  This  big  picture  overture 
allows  Congress  to  more  sagaciously  consider  resource  allocation  decisions 
that  inevitably  presage  the  culmination  of  the  budget  process.  In  this 
manner,  It  also  favors  the  macro  approach  to  budget  review. 

llie  Obey  omnibus  budget  bill  puts  forth  a  plan  not  totally  alien  to 
Congress.  The  plan  for  budget  review  In  the  Obey  bill  Is  similar  to  the 
blueprint  now  used  by  Congress  to  enact  continuing  resolutions.  Salient 
similarities  include  an  all  inclusive  composition  and  singular  consideration 
by  the  legislature.  However,  the  Obey  bill  offers  one  additional  advantage 
not  present  in  the  CRA  procedure.  It  will  expunge  any  political  masquerading 
on  budget  issues.  As  the  author  puts  It  "The  existing  process  rewards 
phonies  on  the  floor.  It  allows  people  to  posture  and  vote  for  spending 
choices  without  feeling  the  consequences."  (50:3034)  Representative 
Matthew  F.  McHugh  (U-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  (a 
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liberal  research  organization)  said  of  David  Obey ' s  bill,  "Ihe  Obey  proposal 
is  designed  to  make  votes  on  the  budget  real."  The  Obey  bill  is  good  in 
that  it  tears  away  the  political  camouflage  and  restores  accountability  to 
the  legislative  process. 

The  Obey  bill  complements  the  Domenici  plan  in  conceptual  operation. 

One  key  component  of  both  these  plans  Is  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
current  budget  resolutions.  Conceptually,  they  seek  to  do  away  with  the 
first  resolution;  operationally  it  is  the  second  one  that  is  excised.  What 
this  means  is  the  timing  of  the  first  resolution  is  perfect  for  congressional 
review  purposes  but  the  resolution  itself  lacks  teeth.  It  fails  to  bind 
Conyress  to  aggregate  revenue  and  spending  targets.  Its  lack  of  force 
meant  little  effect  was  put  Into  Its  preparation.  Fiscal  policy  preparation 
lapsed  into  little  more  titan  calculation  of  anticipated  revenues  less  ex¬ 
penses.  (13:26)  A  menlscule  amount  of  study  was  done  on  the  US  economic 
picture  and  use  of  congressional  budgetary  devices  to  strengthen  it.  There¬ 
fore,  it  consumed  precious  legislative  time  and  provided  paltry  gains, 
lienee,  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  has  become  a  simulacrum  of  a 
legislative  document.  Caps  on  spending  were  set  high  enough  so  as  to  avoid 
confrontation  among  members  of  Congress  who  were  concerned  there  wouldn't 
be  enough  money  to  fund  their  pet  projects.  (13:26)  Taxation  was  often 
ignored,  (13:25) 

In  contrast,  the  second  budget  resolution  has  the  muscle  to  form  a 
nexus  between  congressional  rhetoric  and  votes  on  employment  of  scarce 
resources.  Spending  and  taxing  limits  established  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  bring  congressmen  face-to-face  with  reality.  Ihey  are  forced 
to  decide  il  the  cost  uf  their  program  is  worth  the  political  penalty  of 
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increased  taxation.  In  this  situation,  persiflage  ceases  and  genuine 

negotiations  start. 

For  these  reasons,  the  single  resolution  proposed  by  the  Domenici 
and  Obey  plans  should  have  the  visage  of  what  Is  now  the  second  budget 
resolution,  but  for  scheduling  purposes,  occur  at  the  point  in  the  process 
of  the  first  resolution. 

Use  of  a  single  budget  resolution  is  not  foreign  to  Congress  and  therefore 
would  not  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  In  1982,  Congress  opened  the  door  to 
consideration  of  this  course  of  action  by  accepting  a  proposal  that  made 
the  fiscal  targets  of  the  first  resolution  binding  if  the  second  resolution 
had  not  been  enacted  by  1  October.  (20:73)  Between  1982  and  1985,  Congress 
has  exercised  (annually)  the  legislative  loophole  thereby  establishing 
a  precedence  for  the  dejure  elimination  of  the  non-binding  budget  resolution. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  combined  effect  of  the  Obey  and  Domenici  plan 
will  shorten  the  budget  review  procedure,  curtail  the  use  of  CRAs,  and 
free  congressmen  from  the  shackles  of  budget  review  to  attend  to  other 
matters. 

Biennial  budgeting  as  a  solution  to  the  fifth  grievance,  the  failure  to 
attend  to  oversight  responsibilities,  holds  some  promise.  The  two  year 
cycle,  if  properly  apportioned,  allows  time  for  exercise  of  congressional 
management  of  inspection  tasks. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Armed  Services  Committees  did  more  policy  evalua¬ 
tion  and  less  line  item  review  than  today.  (11:403)  Therefore,  there  is 
historical  precedence  for  a  reinitiation  of  congressional  examinants  of  the 
macro  picture  o(  defense  posturing,  lhe  five  conditions  listed  above  as 
underlying  congressional  behavior  were  also  instrumental  in  creating  an 
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environment.  Mint  promised  the  ascendancy  ol  line  item  sciutiny  and  the  demise 
ul  policy  quail L i  Ly  control. 

Hie  author  supports  development  of  an  oversight  gf,oup.  ihis  group 
should  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  defense  policy  and  strategy 
issues.  It  seems  the  members  of  the  congressional  Military  Reform  Caucus 
would  form  an  excellent  core  of  attuned,  sapient  politicians  for  this 
purpose.  (4:242-24/)  It  also  seems  shrewd  to  have  this  committee  reside 
in  the  Senate  since  the  issues  will  not  be  of  the  type  preferred  by  officials 
constantly  running  for  reelection. 


Summary 

In  this  chapter  UPPBS  and  biennial  budgeting  have  been  analyzed. 
nf’l’hS  as  a  tool  for  producing  the  biennial  budget  is  excellent.  Ihe  fine 
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tuning  done  by  Mr.  Puritano,  former  Secretary  Weinberger,  and  Secretary 
Car  I ucc i  have  honed  this  process  to  its  peak.  Unfortunately,  BrPBS  Is 
reactive.  It  must  adapt  to  the  current  congressional  budgetary  review 
procedures.  Ihese  review  procedures  limit  BPPBS  efficacy.  Biennial  budgeting 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  stopgap  measure.  It  will  be  effective  and  buy  time 
for  Congress  to  make  meaningful  alterations  In  present  procedures.  It  is  not 
a  long  term  solution  in  and  of  itself.  Put  in  the  form  of  a  program  evalua¬ 
tion  review  technique  (PLIU)  chart.,  events  in  Congress  would  lie  on  the 
cr *  tic.nl  path  to  an  operational  budget,  To  effect,  a  change  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  timetable,  events  along  the  critical  path  must  change.  Ihe  proposals 
put  lor th  in  this  chapter  are  meant  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  critical 
path  and  restore  efficiency  to  the  budget  production  mechanism.  If  Congress 
employs  any  of  these  suggestions  It  will  benefit  the  federal  government, 
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the  defense  establishment,  and  the  American  people,  by  freeing  elected 
representatives  from  some  of  the  onerous  tasks  of  fiscal  management  and 
replace  them  with  macro  management  of  national  policy  and  strategy. 
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Defense  spending  represents  the  largest  sector  of  the  federal  budget 
controllable  by  Congress.  Currently  structural  impediments  act  to  protect 
some  components  of  defense  spending  while  freely  sacrificing  others.  Both 
these  activities  occur  without  regard  for  their  effect  on  defense  policy. 

As  this  article  has  demonstrated,  defense  appropriations  fall  prey  In 
varying  degrees  to  parochial  political  attack.  Battlelines  are  formed  between 
those  for  and  against  a  particular  issue.  Caught  in  the  middle  is  the  defense 
establishment,  and  ultimately,  the  American  people.  Politicians  focus  on 
the  potential  for  short  term  benefits.  They  disregard  the  distributive 
consequences  their  action  has  on  Lite  national  economy. 

Ihis  paper  began  with  the  review  of  the  budget  preparation  and  enact¬ 
ment  process.  It  then  transitioned  into  a  historical  account  of  the  birth 
of  biennial  budgeting  and  BPPB.  The  last  chapter  analyzed  both  BPPB  and 
biennial  budgeting  in  terms  of  their  capacity  to  deal  with  problems  found 
by  researciiers.  I  lie  analysis  showed  BPPB  to  be  superior  to  PPB.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  analysis  also  showed  biennial  budgeting  would  fall  short 
of  the  expectations  of  its  architects. 

1  he  solutions  proposed  in  this  paper  represent  an  attempt  to  reorient 
the  political  attention  on  the  long  run  implications  of  present  day  actions. 

If  approved,  these  proposals  will  establish  a  framework  that  displays  both 
the  near  and  far  term  repercussions  of  contemporary  trade-offs  so  politi¬ 
cians  and  voters  alike  can  evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action  and  pru¬ 
dently  decide  which  to  select. 
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In  judging  the  validity  of  the  solutions  proposed  in  this  paper,  the 
reader  must  begin  with  a  normative  assessment  of  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
in  defense  policy  formulation.  Should  Congress  become  involved  in  the 
development  of  military  strategy?  If  so,  how  deeply?  When  asked  this 
question,  one  former  senator  answered,  "God  help  the  American  people  if 
Congress  starts  legislating  military  strategy."  (4:247)  While  the  author 
agrees  Congress  is  not  In  the  strategy  formulation  business.  It  Is  Incumbent 
on  legislators  whose  task  it  is  to  rule  on  defense  programs  to  understand 
military  strategy.  Otherwise,  they  cannot  intelligently  evaluate  programs 
purported  to  support  it. 

In  summary,  the  story  of  biennial  budgeting  is  one  of  procedural  reform, 
timeliness,  and  oversight.  Reforms  discussed  In  this  paper  are  aimed  at 
correcting  the  dysfunctions  in  defense  budgeting  Dysfunctions  such  as 
the  inability  to  pass  the  budget  on  time  and  the  lack  of  a  coherent  over¬ 
sight  plan.  These  reforms  offer  the  possibility  of  overcoming  negative 
aspects  of  congressional  treatment  of  the  defense  budget.  Moreover,  they 
offer  the  possibility  of  a  more  propitious  relationship  between  the  Penta¬ 
gon  and  Capitol  Hill. 

However,  in  articulating  these  expectations  of  Improvement,  a  note 
of  caution  needs  to  be  interjected.  The  problems  discussed  in  this  paper 
stem  from  the  very  fiber  of  the  American  political  process.  Powerful 
political  factors  created  these  problems.  Hence,  the  changes  proposed  in 
this  paper  will  not  come  easily.  They  are  not  expected  to  quickly  change 
habits  ingrained  in  the  system  over  the  past  25  years,  Vet,  if  some  further 
action  is  not  taken,  political  backsliding  will  surely  return  the  system 
to  its  former  self. 
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